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HANDLING THE 
FARM SURPLUS 
hopes on a crop reduction program in 
dealing with the farm surplus danger. 
There are two other interesting possibili- 
ties discussed in an editorial on page 4. 


TO MAKE LIFE Experimental data 
LAST LONGER compiled by two Co- 
lumbia University professors indicate that 
plenty of milk in the human diet will add 
about six years of life to the ordinary hu- 
man being. Read the details on page 4. 


TRAVELING THRU This story, on 
YELLOWSTONE PARK page 3, is by 
Mrs. O. W. Healy, ‘‘one who was there” 
on the 1929 Vacation Tour sponsored by 
this paper. After reading her comments, 
send for the itinerary. 


FLOOD-TIME ON The broad Missouri is 

THE MISSOURI a terror when _§ it 
comes ‘brimming full of roily yellow water. 
This week, Louis H. Cook tells how it 
bites off acres of bottom land like some 
fabled giant. Readers have a short story 
treat waiting for them on page 6. 

NEW WAYS OF Most of us have a 
FIXING RHUBARB. short row of rhubarb 
at the end of the garden. This very re- 
freshing spring plant is useful in many 
ways. You will relish the recipe sugges- 
tions on page 17 and 18. 


LAFF IT OFF WITH The jokes on page 

OSHAWAY 43 are a feature 
of Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 
every week. If you are feeling a little 
blue, better turn to the joke-page first. 


-It’s a sure-fire blues-killer. 


CAN RULES REAR 
YOUR CHILDREN? ents would like to 
know the answer if there is one. Eliza- 
beth C. Wherry, in her article on page 12, 
points out a few reasons why there is 
sense in giving Willie room for his radio 
junk and reserving a shelf for Marian’s 
flower collection. 


Inexperienced par- 


FLOWER GARDENS Farm people have 
ON THE FARM an enviable oppor- 
tunity for growing beautiful flowers. On 
page 16, Ruth Cessna describes the pos- 
sibilities in terms of ‘‘garden pictures.”’ 





DEFENDS MULCH PAPER PATENT 

Mulch paper, used as a method of en- 
hancing growth of plants, hereafter shall 
be manufactured and distributed solely 
by the International Paper Company, as 
a result of a court decision rendered re- 
cently to that effect. A perpetual injunc- 
tion restraining the Graham Paper Com- 
pany from producing and selling a sim- 
ilar material for the same use, and an or- 
der to pay damages resulted when the 
International Paper Company brought the 
suit, claiming infringement of the Eck- 
hart petent which it owns and which 
specifies making of this paper. 





JUDGE TOWNER WRITES ON 
TAXES 

The first of two tax articles pre- 
pared for publication by Judge Horace 
M. Towner, of Corning, will be pub- 
lished in the next issue of Wallaces’ 
Farmer and ltowa Homestead. An 
opening article on the lowa tax situa- 
tion, written by Louis H. Cook, chair- 
man of the lowa State Board of As- 
sessment and Review, appeared in the 
April 26 issue. 

Judge Towner, former congressman 
from the eighth district and ex-gov- 
ernor of Porto Rico, presents his-views 
of the tax situation in the two articles. 
The tax issue is a very live one among 
lowa voters. You have read what Mr. 
Cook had to say; now read what Mr. 
Towner says. Every tax-payer will 
be interested; at least every tax-payer 
will be affected if the present tax laws 
are to be more rigidly enforced, modi- 
fied or scrapped in the next session 
of the legislature. 
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ES A BETIEER 
SPARK PLUG 


AKE your own com- 

parison. You will find 
AC alone has the patented one- 
piece, gas-tight construction 
and the welded side wire 
electrode —which is 35 times 
better in electrical conduc- 
tivity than the old “staking” 


method used in ordinary plugs. 


Because of these and other 
important betterments, AC 
will give you best performance 


in car, truck or tractor. 


For the same good reasons, 
AC is used as standard equip- 
ment by more than 200 suc- 


cessful manufacturers. 


Put in a new set of AC’s after 
a season’s driving or 10,000 
miles. That will insure easier 
starting, faster pick-up, more 


power. 
Ask your dealer for AC Spark 


Plugs, proved, by every test, 
standard of the world. 


AC Spark Plug Company 


AC. TITAN 


AC-SPHINX vp 1 
Birmingham FLInt, Michigan Clichy (Sein 
ENGLAND FRANCE 


© 1930, AC Spark Plug Co 
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Great Fun—That Yellowstone Trip! 


Tourists Chum With Playful Geysers and Painted Canyons 


park? Every phase of the journey was 

a continuous round of pleasure. The trip 
aboard train was very interesting. We sat by 
the wide windows and watched a landseape of 
musual character and topography slip past, 
nile after mile. Subconsciously, we found our- 
gives comparing the land with our own farms 
back home, In one part of North Dakota, we 
noticed the disastrous effect of drouth on the 
wheat fields. At Jamestown, we had a chance 
to get out and take a twenty-mile side trip in 
the surrounding country. Farms, dairy herds 
and industrial enterprises were more promis- 
ing here. 

Two more stops were made in North Dakota. 
At Bismarek, we saw the state capitol and the 
historic Roosevelt cabin. At Mandan, accord- 
ng to the North Dakotans, is ‘‘where the west 
egins.’’ The Great Plains experiment station, 
leated here, is working on erops best fitted to 
aid regions. An unusual diversion was afford- 
«at Mandan—-the Indians put on an exhibi- 
tion danee, and then made our leader, Mr. J. P. 
Wallace, a chief of the tribe. 


Bus No. 13 Brought No Bad Luck 


Our next breakfast was taken in the Baxter 
hotel, at Bozeman, Montana. Alfred Atkinson, 
agraduate of lowa State College, now president 
of the Montana Agricultural College, and his 
brother William, of Fraser Valley, Minister of 
Agriculture for British Columbia, came down 
and joined Mr. J. P. Wallace at breakfast. It 
was a great day for the bus ride we had coming 
afew minutes later. Our bus was No. 13, but 
this number was no handicap for the pleasant 
spin about the city of Bozeman, founded in 
1s64 by J. M. Bozeman. All of us will remem- 
ber the many cottonwoods and elms along the 
city’s streets. We saw fine beef and dairy ecat- 
tle at the experiment station and on the farm 
of Lester Thompson. 

You should have been with us at Bozeman if 
you have never seen irrigation ditches in opera- 


D> we enjoy our tour to Yellowstone 





By Mrs. O. W. Healy 





WHAT YOU WILL SEE 


Mountain scenery, geysers throwing 
water 200 feet in the air, marvelous 
colored pools of hot water, the famous 
Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone, Yel- 
lowstone lake with snow-capped moun- 
tains in the distance, and many other in- 
teresting things our Vacation Tour folks 
will see in Yellowstone park, are de- 
scribed in this article by Mrs. 0. W. 
Healy, Owatonna, Minnesota, who made 
the trip with us last year. It will be of 
interest to every one of our subscribers, 
especially to those who have already 
made reservations and to those who are 
contemplating the trip. Read Mrs. 
Healy’s story and ask for the itinerary. 
It is yours on request.—John P. Wallace. 











tion. Crops in that vicinity make abundant 
returns with the precious water which flows 
to them from the feeder 
ditches. Bozeman brings 
its water supply from 
Mystie lake, up in the 
mountains. Farmers out 
in the country, when 
they want drinking wa- 
ter, have the choice of 
filtering diteh water or 
digging a well. We rode 


Right—“The way we 
traveled thru Yel- 
lowstone park.” 

Below—Emigrant 
peak, on the way to 
Gardiner entrance, 
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many miles in Gallatin valley, a great cut of 
twenty-five miles wide and thirty-five miles 
long, flanked on the south and east by moun- 
tains. Land here sells for $75 to $100 an acre; 
in the foothills for about $40. 

A stop was made at the Flying D Shorthorn 
ranch, with its house and barns built close up 
to the mountains. This immense ranch is owned 
by Messrs. Childs and Anceny. Our next stop 
was for dinner at Karst’s Kamp, a veritable 
‘‘lodge in the wilderness,’’ with skins of wild 
animals adorning the walls and the building 
fashioned in rustie architecture. 


Many Thrilling Spectacles 


A little more traveling and we were ready to 
enter the park at West Yellowstone, a station 
just on the Montana side of the boundary line. 
From there we went east and south along the 
Firehole river to the place where we saw our 
first the Giant Paint Pot and other 
thrilling spectacles. No wonder people travel 
thousands of miles to see them; their grandeur 
way. And 
lodge for the 


gveysers, 


can not be appreciated in any other 
then 
night, 
We were impressed by the vastness of every- 
park, 


we rode to Old Faithful 


thing. Before one’s first visit to the it is 






















best to multiply your ideas and estimates a 
hundredfold. Immense hotels and lodges have 
been built to take eare of passing throngs. Be- 
sides, there are hundreds of little cabins and 
innumerable camping places designated thruout 
the park. The hotels are triumphs of beauty 
ard comfort, and the lodges are fitted with 
great dining-halls, spacious lobbies, baths, lava- 
tories, offices with telephone and telegraph 
service. It is said there were 250,000 visitors 
there last year and that there will be a 17 per 
cent inerease this year. 

The lodges are built with beams and sup- 
ports made from huge pine logs in quaint har- 
mony with the forest setting. One was of logs, 
primitively chinked with cement. Another, 
faced with heavy logs stripped of their bark, 
presented a very cheerful appearance. Each 
cabin is well outfitted for tourist needs. 

We spent the morning at Old Faithful lodge 
and watched the far- (Concluded on page 19) 
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WHAT IS MOST WORTH WHILE? 

F YOU were asked to give your opinion as 

to what is most worth while in life, what 
would you say? <A psychologist asked this 
question of fifty people in the following 
words: ‘‘What do you seriously think is the 
greatest thing in the world for the individual 
and social life of man?”’ 

Of the fifty, ten gave some such orthodox 
religious answer as, ‘‘Live according to the 
Bible,’’ or, ‘‘Keep the Ten Commandments, ”’ 
or, ‘‘Live according to the/ Christian reli- 
gion.’’ Nine people said lov¢ was the greatest 
thing in life, and eight de¢lared for happiness. 
Eight more stated their supreme faith in con- 
tinual improvement of the mind or education, 
Eight more affirmed their belief in ideals, by 
which they evidently meant a high standard 
or code ot conduct. Three people, who prob- 
ably were bothered by bad health, said that 
good health was the greatest thing in life. 
Three others gave expression to the artistic 
ideai that the biggest thing is to express your- 
self well. One person out of the fifty had no 
ideas on the subject. 

What do farmers say is the greatest thing 
in life?) Of course, some will be tempted to 
answer, ‘*To own a farm all paid for.”’ But 
going beyond the matter of bread and butter, 
is there any agreement among us as to the 
things that are worth striving for?) And then 
we might ask further as to how these high 
ideals we profess actually affect our own 
characters and our relations to the people 
around us. 


TRAVEL IN THE OLD DAYS 
] ID you ever drive across country over a 
road that lifted itself by bridges over 
ereeks, that cut thru the erests of the hills, 
and that rode safely thru old swamps on a 
great earthen causeway? And so driving, did 
you ever wonder how the pioneers managed to 
get any place with horse or ox team, when 
they had to ford the creeks, climb over the 
top of the hills and go miles around to avoid 
swamps ? 
They had their troubles, as any old-timer 
will tell you. Not infrequently, roads or 


trails were so bad that the team had to be left 
at home. Pioneer records are full of tales 
of men who walked miles to mill with a sack 
over the shoulder. ‘‘Shanks mare’ got many 
a workout in those days, 

On the cover this week is a surviving relic 
of an early road ‘‘improvement’’ in Ken- 
tucky. A wire eable can be used now to hold 
the footboards; other wires furnish a hand 
hold for the traveler. In earlier days, long 
saplings furnished the frame for the suspen- 
Heavy ‘‘shakes’’ split out with 
a frow were fastened to them. It was up to 
the traveler to guess whether his weight and 
that of his load would be held up, or whether 
the sapling was beginning to rot or erack at 


ce 


sion bridge. 


a vital spot. 

Even at that, the old suspension bridge was 
an improvement over fording, No doubt some 
early settler would wake in the morning to 
think: ‘*Well, I ean go to mill without get- 
ting soaked now. It’s hicky for me I picked 
a progressive neighborhood like this to set- 
tle in.’’ 

Nobody would petition the county board to 
put in this kind of a bridge now. Yet we are 
clad a few of them survive. It is a sound 
public policy that plans to preserve these 
relics of farm life in the old days. Some day 
we hope that an ambitious local historical so- 
ciety will construct the buildings and supply 
the tools for a typical Mississippi river farm 
of 1840 or 1850 so that visitors could go there 
to see in detail just how folks lived and 
farmed in those days. The first community 
to do it will get visitors by the train load from 
all over the corn belt. It would pay some of 
our corn belt towns and cities to think about 
this. They want tourist trade. This is one 
Wway—and a new way—to get it. 


HOW TO LIVE TO BE ONE 
HUNDRED 


WE HAVE long wondered why the animal 

experimenters have not worked more on 
discovering just what combinations of feeds 
would enable animals to live longer. So far, 
too much of the experimenting has been eon- 
cerned chiefly with discovering the combina- 
tion of feeds which will enable them to make 
the greatest gains at the lowest cost. 

Two Columbia University professors have 
broken the ice in some rat feeding tests. One 
lot of 135 male rats was fed a ration of one- 
sixth dried whole milk and five-sixths ground 
whole wheat, with table salt and distilled wa- 
ter. This is a diet which has been proved to 
be very good with rats—a diet which has 
maintained health in rats for twenty-one suc- 
cessive generations. The problem was to see 
if it couldnt be improved; so another lot of 
124 rats of exactly the same heredity was fed 
a diet of one-third dried whole milk and two- 
thirds ground whole wheat, with table salt and 
distilled water. These rats lived to be 635 
days old, or 11 per cent older than those get- 
ting less milk and more wheat. 

With female rats, the experiment worked 
out in the same manner, the females with the 
small quantity of milk living to be 603 days 
old and those with the larger quantity 669 
days old. In the case of the females, it was 
interesting to note that the larger milk diet 
creatly decreased the baby rat mortality, 

None of the male rats on the low milk diet 
lived to be over 900 days old. But on the high 
milk diet there were two. Ten per cent of the 
male rats on the high milk diet lived to be 
over 800 days, whereas only 3 per cent of the 
other rats lived to be that old. 

Human beings are supposed to be much like 
rats in their dietary requirements, so it would 
seem that plenty of milk in the diet would 
add about six years to the life of the ordinary 
human being. Of course, very few of us are 


going to live to be a hundred, but apparently 
the chances of reaching that age will be in- 
ereased very materially by eating the right 
kind of food. There are thousands of combi- 
nations of foods which will enable a person to 
get by after a fashion. The problem is to find 
the very best combination, and, unfortunately, 
no very careful experimenting has been con- 
ducted along this line. In the present state of 
our knowledge, it does seem to be worth while 
for adult human beings, as well as children. 
to consume at least one quart of milk per head 
daily. By so doing, you may not live to be a 
hundred, but you will probably come several 
years closer to it than you otherwise would. 





THREE PROGRAMS FOR THE SURPLUS 


N A RECENT talk, Chairman Legge, of the 

Farm Board, after urging reduction of 

wheat acreage, responded to suggestions of 
surplus control by saying: 

‘*Some persons think a way should be found 
so that the world market price would apply 
only to the surplus production and have the 
tariff effective on the wheat sold at home. To 
my mind this is impractical. At the present 
time, you see the situation of France paying 
a bounty of 20 cents a bushel on the export of 
certain grades of wheat of which they have 
an excess supply and Great Britain takiny 
measures to retaliate. A few weeks ago in 
parliament Lloyd George made the statement 
that if the United States tried to ship wheat 
to England at a price lower than domestic 
price levels he would not be satisfied with a 
duty, but that the remedy should be an em- 
bargo prohibiting the importation of any 
wheat from this country. 

“All of the consuming countries of the 
world are watching us closely. I am satisfied 
they would take prompt measures to retaliate 
in the event exporting was done on a basis 
which they believe unfair to their growers.”’ 

For the moment Chairman Legge is trying 
to keep attention centered on acreage redue- 
tion. No one, of course, denies the desirabil- 
ity of some reduction in wheat acreage. It 
may: be doubted whether reduction to normal 
home demand is wise. We can not be sure of 
weather. Why not have a reserve, provided 
that reserve doesnt penalize the grower? It 
may> be doubted also whether the great acre- 
age reduction necessary can be obtained with- 
eut virtually starving thousands of wheat pro- 
dueers out of business. 

While the Farm Board is making this at- 
tempt at acreage reduction, we hope Chair- 
man Legge and the rest of the board will keep 
looking for other remedies. Two other possi- 
bilities lie open. Selling grain at the world 
price would not hurt the farmer so greatly if 
he could buy manufactured goods at. thie 
world price. Tariff reduction would help tlic 
farmer in that way. Or if the protective sys- 
tem is to be maintained, some device such as 
the equalization fee, the debenture plan, or 
the allotment plan could be used to make the 
tariff effective on that portion of the crop 
used at home. ' 

The objections Chairman Legge presents to 
this second possibility show that he has hardly 
had time yet to go into the subject as deeply 
as he will wish to do. He says: ‘*Great Brit- 
ain is taking measures to retaliate. .. . Lloyd 
George made the statement that the remedy 
would be an embargo.’”’ 

What evidence is there to back up the stat 
ment that Great Britain is going to retaliate 
on nations using an export bounty? Last win- 
ter a bill suggesting retaliation was beat: 
badly in the house of commons. Just lately, 
an attempt to found a new party on the pem- 
ciple of protection, with special provision for 
barring bounty paid imports, broke down. As 
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for Lloyd George, that gentleman's state- 
ments are interesting as oratory but as noth- 
ing more. He controls some of the fifty-eight 
votes of the Liberal party; but the Liberal 
party is a small minority of a total member- 
ship of 615 in the house of commons. 

There are no indications that Great Brit- 
ain’s millions of unemployed and more mil- 
lions of poorly paid workers will object to get- 
ting wheat at the world price. As to other 
European countries, France uses a system re- 
sembling the export bounty plan; so does Ger- 
many. Neither could object to the use of such 
a plan by the United States. 

Chairman Legge’s objections to the bounty 
apply with equal weight to the whole protee- 
tive system. If we are to abandon protection, 
farmers of course would not put in a plea for 
special privilege. If we are to maintain a 
protective policy, farmers may properly in- 
sist on getting their share. 

There are three possible outcomes to the 
surplus problem. First is a reduction of 
crops and livestock to home demands; seeond 
is a low tariff which would permit the farmer 
who sells at the world price to buy at the 
world price or at only a little above; third is 
the adoption of some device to make the tariff 
effeetive on crops of which there is a surplus. 

The Farm Board is pinning its hopes to the 
first plan. If that breaks down, the board 
will have to turn to one of the other two 
programs. 





HELPING THE RATS 


RE we to blame for the plague of rats, 

ground squirrels and other rodents that 
attack farms every season? A distinguished 
group of scientists claim that we are. Na- 
ture, they say, achieved a balance by provid- 
ing plenty of skunks, hawks, owls and other 
creatures that prey on rodents. We have up- 
set that balance by killing the enemies of the 
rats. Consequently we have larger and larger 
rodent colonies every year in our grain bins, 
our fields and our barns. 

In a statement approved by scientists from 
the Field Museum, the American Museum of 
Natural History, and a group of universities, 
it is said: 

‘*As eultivation has increased so have the 
rodents, by leaps and bounds. But their nat- 
ural enemies have not increased, but on the 
contrary the hawks and owls have been shot 
off, the badgers, skunks, raccoon and coyotes 
have not only been shot off by almost every 
individual who catches a glimpse of one, but 
the high prices for fur have prompted a tire- 
less pursuit of them all. Consequently there 
are few of the natural enemies of rodents now 
left in comparison with their former numbers, 
and rats, mice and ground squirrels flourish 
in devastating numbers.’’ 

We are using traps, poison and gas on ro- 
dents. Perhaps we had better also try saving 
a few skunks, owls and bull snakes to help 
wage war on the rats and their relatives. 


FLOOD HEADS SOUTH 
HILE one travel writer for Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead is touring 
the Mediterranean, another is heading south 
for the Argentine. J. (. Nichols’ articles are 
being run now as they are sent back from 
abroad. Flood’s will begin next September. 
From aboard the Southern Cross, a steam- 
ship bound for the country down below the 
equator, Flood writes: 


Just a note to remind you I'm on my way again. 
Headed for South America this time, and I'll have 
another batch of stories for you and your readers 
this fall. 

I've had so many ups and downs in the four 
days since I left home that I haven’t had time to 


write sooner and will have to mail this in the Ber- 
muda Islands, somewhere in the Atlantic ocean, a 
couple of days out of New York. 

Yes, I've had my ups and downs already. Plenty. 
One terrible day in airplane, two hectic days in 
the east interviewing various people from Presi- 
dent Hoover himself in Washington on down to 
speakeasy sentries in New York, and now tacking 
across the gulf stream with all its swells and 
swales, I've had my ups and downs. 

What with flying among the clouds above the 
prairies of Nebraska and dipping, I am sure, a 
little below sea level sometimes when our boat 
rolls too much; what with going from the White 
House itself to the sidewalks of New York: what 
with eating my meals in the dining room and los- 
ing them over the rail, I've had my ups and 
downs. 

3ut I've got to find these things for you and 
your readers, and if I must be “butchered to make 
a farmer holiday,” I know of no better place than 
South America. There is plenty of blood and 
thunder in the Brazilian bush, those dark places 
in the jungles of the Amazon, and I'm going back 
in there to see what I can see, and tell you about. 
There is plenty of agriculture on the plains of the 
Argentine where they can beat us—and do—even 
in our own game of farming on a big scale, and 
I'm going down to see what it’s all about. 

President Hoover told me in Washington day 
before yesterday that I'll see things in Argentina 
and Brazil and Chile that I can’t make my readers 
believe, and so I'll warn you now to expect most 
anything. I'll have to believe them when I see 
them, and I'll insist that you believe them when 
you read about them in my stories next fall. 


We'll all be anxious to listen to Flood’s 
yarns, and we'll welcome him back when he 
returns to [owa next winter for a series of 
thirty talks on his South American expe- 
riences. 








Odds and Ends 














AM continually struck with the strenuous 

efforts made by many corn belt farmers to 
develop a specialty of some sort. Intelligent 
farmers everywhere seem to realize that it is 
advisable to do something to sidestep the 
extraordinarily fierce competition of the 
times. 

Several months ago, I mentioned a man in 
eastern Iowa who has had experience in grow- 
ing grafted black walnuts. As a result. we 
received a large number of letters from peo- 
ple who wanted to specialize on the side in 
nuts. Many have gone in for chickens, and 
some for bees and small fruit. 

The trouble with all specialties is that it is 
so easy to bring about overproduction, The 
farmers who turned to popcorn, for instance, 
found that it was very easy to destroy the 
market with a small excess. If very many 
farmers go in for eabbages or onions or bees, 
trouble will be experienced, 

But after saying all of this on the discour- 
aging side, I believe there is an opportunity 
for thousands of farmers to develop a spe- 
cialty of some sort. In every neighborhood is 
a farmer with a curious twist to his mind 
which makes it possible for him to do certain 
things better than any of the neighbors. It 
is well to develop this trait so that people 
knowing that you are a qualified specialist 
will come for miles around to patronize you. 

The thing to avoid is jumping into some- 
thing on the spur of the moment without 
knowing much about it. Develop your spe- 
cialty slowly and learn to love it. There is 
room for a specialist in every township in the 
corn belt. In fact, every reader of Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead should be a 
specialist of some sort. It may not make 
money, but it will at least give satisfaction. 


SINCE mentioning the good performance of 
“" hulless oats at Ames, my attention has been 
called to page 33 of Bulletin 339 of the Illi- 
nois station at Urbana. It seems that under 
Illinois conditions, hulless oats have averaged, 





for five years, 1,535 pounds, as compared with 
1,480 pounds of hull-free kernels as an aver- 
age of all the ordinary oat varieties. Of course, 
the best of the hulled varieties, such as the 
Iowa 103, yielded around 1,600 pounds of 
hull-free kernels. The Illinois results, how- 
ever, seem to be every bit as favorable to 
hulless oats as the lowa results. The Illinois 
people mention one thing which must be kept 
in mind with hulless oats. and that is the 
greater danger of spoiling. It seems that 
hulless oats must be very dry or they will 
spoil in the bin. Unfortunately, if they are 
allowed to get unusually drv in the field, there 
is serious loss from shattering. 

Another very interesting thing in this Bul- 
letin 339 of the Illinois station is the part 
dealing with comparative cold resistanee of 
different oat varieties. In 1928, there were 
several severe freezes after the oats were up, 
with the result that in some eases 40 per cent 
of the young oat plants were killed. The 
Kanota variety, however, withstood all of the 
freezing without any loss whatever. The 
Kanota is a variety developed by the Kansas 
station from the Red Texas, which is grown 
in the south as a winter oat. Gopher, logold 
and lowar were just fairly good in withstand- 
ing spring freezes, 

The Gopher, lowa 103 and Kanota seem to 
be three of the highest yielding varieties un- 
der Illinois conditions. The Iowa 103 has the 
widest range of adaptation. It would seem 
that it might be worth while to combine some 
of the good qualities of the Kanota with those 
of the lowa 103 or Gopher. 


MAN who has been buying considerable 

Iowa land tells me that he believes that 
some of the best bargains in the state at the 
present time are in northeastern Lowa and ia 
extreme southern Iowa. This was in re,!v to 
my statement of opinion that good land in 
northwestern [owa was the best investment 
even tho it might be somewhat higher in price. 
The argument for the cheaper land in north- 
eastern Iowa and extreme southern Iowa is 
that the modern methods of soil building with 
lime, phosphate and sweet clover make it pos- 
sible to make this cheap land equal in fertility 
to the northwestern Lowa land within four or 


ra 


five years. Even the sticky soil of southern 
Iowa which is so hard to handle m a wet 
spring can be loosened up by lime and sweet 
clover. There is no longer anything theoret- 
ical about this soil building idea. Too many 
hard-headed men have invested thousands of 
dollars in soil building programs and have 
seen the money come back to them many times 
over. 

WISH there were more hatchery chicks 

selling in Iowa this spring at 15 to 20 cents 
apiece, and fewer at 8 cents. Hatcheries will 
not produce a high quality of chicks for 8 
cents, year after year. On the other hand, 
a price of 15 to 20 cents is not justified unless 
some special efforts have been put forth to 
develop flocks containing a lot of 200 to 300- 
egg blood. 

As long as farmers demand 8 or 10-eent 
chicks, they are going to get what they pay 
for. I am hoping, however, that more and 
more hatcherymen will get in position to sell 
chicks from high quality flocks, free from 
bacillary white diarrhea, chicks which are 
easily worth two or three times as much as 
the ordinary run. 

HENRY A. 


WALLACE. 


The fact to be impressed on every student is that 
use is the only sure title to possession, that grace 
is given to every man according to his ability or 
his natural endowment, but only the man who 
uses it in his every-day life can retain it.—Uncle 
Henry's Sayings. 
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“If the river ever got a trickle running over the ridge and down that hollow, he 
knew what would occur.” 


ig Muddy on a Rampage 


When Yellow Water Tears at Black Land 


HE great Father of By Louis H. Cook 
Waters, the Missis- 
sippi, has many children, and of these 


the black sheep of the « ntire family is the eld- 
est son the turbid Missouri 

‘,mdly rivers have nurtured mankind since 
the Garden of Eden nestled between the Tigris 
and the Euphrates, or, to accept a modernistic 
version, since the time of Ur of the Chaldees. 
The Nile and the Rhine and the Hoang-Ho, 
the Volga and the Thames and the Elbe, the 
Hudson and the St. Lawrence, and the chill 
Yukon, have all paid their tribute to the hu- 
man race. 

No poet sings, however, of the muddy Mis- 
souri. Its swift and tawny waters are un- 
harnessed and unchecked. It laughs at engi- 
neers and scorns work. It has gulped down 
its millions for navigation improvement, and 
yet, thruout most of its course, only the gov- 
ernment snag boat works her way around 
its bends and over its bars. 

Those who dwell upon 
illusions about its character, The Missouri 
is a thief, and worse than a thief. It takes 
life ruthlessly. Few swimmers dare even its 
quieter channels. From Yellowstone down to 
St. Louis, its reputation is known. Its main 
channel wanders hither and yon, here today 
and there tomorrow. It rests uneasy in its 
bed, as well it might. 

Land is not desirable property along the 
river’s bank, down thru its course between 
lowa and Nebraska, Kansas and Missouri, and 
thence across the state to which it gave a 
name. It is good land, too. Ordinarily, it lies 
high and dry above the reach of even flood- 
waters. Often it is deep, rich, black loam, in- 
exhaustible in fertility. It has but one draw- 
back: The farmer likes to have his corn crop 
remain on the same side of the river on which 
he plants it, and when the Big Muddy begins 
to stir aréund in the spring, no man knows 
where the bank will be two weeks later. 


its banks have no 


W HEN the Missouri decides to eat a quar- 

ter section for breakfast, the meal is 
taken without relishes or seasoning. Other riv- 
ers flood their borderlands, recede, and often 
leave the soil the better for their visit, Not 
so this stream. It directs the power of its 
waters, laden with the sands of the mountains, 
against its banks. The swirling current under- 
cuts the soil, 


The hapless farmer, who 
retired the night before lo- 
eated on a sleepy bayou half a mile or more 
from the main stream, arises at milking time 
to find a broad current sweeping thru the 
slough, which had been a quiet wallow for his 
hogs the day before. An hour later, the whole 
river is visiting him. Another half-hour, 
wide cracks begin to appear in the barnyard. 
Fifteen minutes later, and chunks half an 
acre large are slipping into a mile-wide ecur- 
rent, splashing yellow spume high into the air. 
That night he is staying at a friendly neigh- 
bor’s home, and inspecting what he has man- 
aged to haul away before the river took his 
house and windmill. 

Two days later, the river may be back in 
its old channel, and a quarter-section of snag 
filled sandbar may remain for exchange. Or- 
dinarily, however, there is not even this. The 
river bed has become wider, there is more 
room for its wanderings, and the farm is 
gone forever, 


\ THEN Frank Keenan bought a half-see- 
tion of land along the river at Rock 
Point, he got it cheaply enough, for the spring 


before the river had taken the adjoining see- 
tion, and likely enough would be back for 
more at the next high water. But Frank was 


fresh from the Iowa State College, at Ames, 
where he had acquired a smattering of geol- 
ogy and an animal husbandry degree. He 
knew Rock Point. Rock Point was different. 
There are grown men along the Missouri bot- 
toms around Council Bluffs who never saw a 
natural rock outcropping, but there was one 
at Rock Point. A few hundred thousand 
years ago, or maybe a few million, nature 
had upheaved a huge chunk of the bottom of 
the Cretaceous sea. That huge slab of lime- 
stone, tilted against the stream, now jutted 
out into the Missouri at Rock Point. Four- 
teen feet sheer above the water lay the rock 
at the extreme point. The current swept about 
the base. Back from the river the rock ridge 
sloped for a quarter of a mile, Gradually, it 
dipped underground, and above and behind 
the natural breastworks, foot upon foot of 
black loam accumulated. 

So Frank bought Rock Point and improved 
Rock Point Farm. He thrived with the pass- 


ing years. The virgin soil and his natural in- 
dustry combined to create wealth. Other land 


below the protection of the rock he added to 
his holdings from year to year. 

A farm of the kind that Frank Keenan de- 
veloped is not a corn field or a patch of eul- 
tivated ground or a pasture. It is an enter- 
prise which, in the course of a score of years, 
represented a greater investment and a great- 
er value than many a sizable factory—six 
hundred and forty acres of land, for which he 
had refused, in boom times, $350 per acre. 
On Rock Point stood the home, a great square 
frame house, resplendent in white enamel, 
modern as any house in Council Bluffs. There 
were the great barns, the hog houses, the dairy 
building, the tile silos, with ‘‘Rock Creek 
Farm’’ lettered into their cylinders with 
white terra cotta blocks against the basic red. 

Year after year, the Missouri snarled at the 
rock ridge and turned away in grim indigna- 
tion. Above and below, it took its toll. 


HERE are two high water periods every 
spring along the Missouri. The first comes 
in March, when the ice goes out and the snow 
from the plains comes down. The second ar- 
rives about July 4, when the mountain thaws 
have had time to operate. The first thaw is 
the dangerous one, for then the ruthless power 
of the stream is aided by jagged cakes of ice, 
three feet thick sometimes, and an acre square. 
There came a winter over the plains for 
which the old-timers had to go back to 
D3 or thereabouts to get a good comparison. 
From Omaha to Havre, and from St. Paul to 
Ogden, that winter left its gray hairs on every 
farm and ranch. It began to snow in the 
northwest on Thanksgiving Day, and it kept 
it up for three days. It snowed ten days in 
December and most of January, The drifts 
piled six feet deep over the ranges. Frank 
Keenan knew it was a hard winter, but wor- 
ried little. He had seen the river ‘‘up’’ be- 
fore. He had challenged the river, and won. 
Rock Point was safe. His was the house built 
upon the rock that the preachers told about. 

The winter ends quickly on the plains. This 
year, March opened with a spring blizzard. 
A spring blizzard is just as mean as any other 
blizzard, except it is not quite as eold. A forty- 
mile-an-hour wind drives clouds of fine, wet 
snow before it. It plasters the windows with 
three or four inches of clinging softness. It 
may end in sleet, a driving semi-rain that 
leaves the trees with their twigs caked in half 
an inch of ice, every one a marvel of beauty, 
and which weights down telephone and tele- 
graph wires until the poles break. 

Then, somehow or other, there slipped down 
over the mountains a few thousand square 
miles of summer. How it got over the ranges 
nobody knows. The high spring sun beamed 
as in July. The drifts softened and settled. 
Then, the next day it rained. 

It rained in Colorado and it rained in Mon- 


tana. It rained in North and South Dakota. 
It rained in Minnesota and Nebraska. _ It 
rained in Iowa. It was no ordinary e¢hilly, 


spring drizzle ; it was a summer pour-down— 
warm, persuasive and enduring, First the 
creeks swelled, and then the rivers. And the 
long balked Missouri remembered Frank 
Keenan’s insulting farm seated on Rock Point, 
and mustered all its forces. 

7 KEENAN was not unwarned. The radio 

brought him the news early. The Mareh 
thaw had come, and come all at onee. It would 
be no unusual one. Up at Mandan, an ice jam 
had moved quietly and grimly against 2 
bridge, built on solid conerete piers forty fect 
square, full of reinforcing iron and anchored 
into the solid rock. That bridge might as wel! 
have been made of butter. 

The Missouri is never a kindly stream, and 
the spring thaw brings out its most vicious 
moods. Keenan watched the ice break up at 
Rock Point. First came a surge of turbid ye'- 
low water, full of loess from the hills. It cov- 
ered the ice two, maybe three feet. Here anc 
there the underlying blocks tore loose and 
burst to the surface. The racing current, 
speeding fast as a good horse can run, ripped 
and tore at the openings. A bar, untouched 
for some years, extended from the shore. Cot- 
tonwood trees, a foot thru.at the base, had 
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sprung up. The river took a slab of ice and 
slid it, edge first. against the bar. Another 
slab slid up on top of the first. A third slab 
pyramided upon the first two, Then steadily, 
eoolly and slowly, the ice razor moved over 
the bar. Bar, trees and all, were gone in five 
minutes. 

The river cleared briefly, but Keenan was 
not deceived. The rise had not yet come. This 
was merely local water. It was the flood from 
the upper river he feared ; it would not arrive 
in foree for another ten days. Of a frontal 
attack, he had no fear. Powerful as the stream 
might be, it could not win by main force. 
Rock Point would stand, unless the enemy 
came from the rear. 

There was, however, something which did 
raise a doubt in his mind. The roek ridge ran 
back a quarter of a 


**Come out here, John. Don’t say anything 
to seare anybody about moving this stuff; but 
I am afraid of the river.”’ 

‘The river! Why, we're fourteen feet 
above the highest water we ever had sinee 
you've been here. It won't come up more 
than ten feet at the outside, the Omaha fore- 
cast says.”” 

*Yes, and ten feet will put just six inches 
of water thru the draw in the upper pasture; 
and six inches of water thru there will be six 
feet in two hours.’ 

‘“*Well, what of it? 
backed up there before. 
none.”’ 

Keenan shook his head. ‘‘ Back water from 
the south is one thing, and current from the 
north is another thing. I am playing safe.”’ 

The county engi- 


There’s been water 
It didn’t hurt us 





mile before it dipped 
below the surface. It 
was a natural bul- 
wark against the 
main foree of the 
stream that far. Af- 


dipped with the 


ridge. There was a 
natural drain run- 


ning to the south. If 
the river ever got a 
trickle running over 
the ridge and down 
that hollow, he knew 
what would oceur. 
Two miles of good 
farm land lay to the 
north of that weak 
spot, but he knew 
what eould happen to 
the loose blaek soil if 
the river took an idea 


into yellow water. 
Missouri! 





ONCE IN A BLUE MOON 


We don’t often run short stories in 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 
When we do, it means we have a good 
ter that, the land one. Thisisa good one. 


It’s a story of the corn belt, of a corn 
belt farm, of one of those spring floods 
that make life exciting and hazardous 
for farmers who live too close to one of 
our great rivers. It is written by a corn 
belt man, Louis H. Cook, formerly of 
the staff of this paper, and now head of 
Iowa’s Board of Assessment and Review. 

There is the drama of flood-time in nel in three hours.”’ 
it, the feel of wind and rain, the rum- 
ble of acres of black land sliding off 


neer came out that af- 
ternoon. ‘‘It looks 
like a bad spring, 
Frank,”’ he opened. 
‘-[’m investigating a 
little to see what will 
happen with a_ten- 
foot rise. Believe me, 
it will create plenty 
of hell in some places. 
The ice is heavy, and 
it’s taking everything 
with it. I just hada 
eall from Modale, and 
it’s put three quarter- 
sections into the ehan- 


(Modale was forty 
miles upstream.) ‘I 
want to run a level 
from the bench mark 
I put on your silo 


. 


Flood-time on the 








it wanted it. 

Four days later, the height of the rise 
reached Sioux City. It was the highest on 
record. It swept the valley clean, but few 
were greatly harmed. The old Missouri's 
neighbors have left it a wide bed, and much 
sand and underbrush beside it. But Frank 
knew that the* river was on mischief bent 
this time. 

Two miles of bright vellow water spread 
before Rock Point as the rise arrived. Every 
foot of that two miles was a constantly chang- 
ing area of activity. Bridge piling stalked end 
over end down the stream amid the ice eakes. 
A great elm—root, tree and branch—three 
feet thru the stem, a dozen feet across the 
bulky base of knotted roots, swept by, revolv- 
ing slowly, thrashing the tide with its roots 
and branehes. Now and then it jammed in the 
ice, and slowly raised itself to the perpen- 
dieular, only to crash down again amid clouds 
of murky spray. 


HE great Canada geese, hundreds to the 

flock, headed north, found their aceus- 
tomed bars submerged, and circled aimlessly 
about, finally to find resting places in the 
corn fields. Bullet-like flocks of teal seut- 
tered close to the ice cakes. The pin-tails, 
first to come in the spring, winged over the 
vicious turmoil, and then reluctantly headed 
for the sloughs and lakes and the flooded bot- 
toms. The river was no place for man, beast 
or bird. It was the incarnation of unrestrained 
violence and power. But the crest was still 
four days upstream. Keenan turned from the 
stream and went into the house. 

‘‘John, go over to Jim Brewster’s and tell 
him I want to use his feeder barn for a few 
days,’’ he said to his oldest boy. ‘‘He just 
shipped, and has plenty of room.’’ 

‘‘What’s the big idea? Got some feeders 
coming? We got plenty of room for a couple 
of loads. Why bother with sending them over 
to Brewster's ?’’ 


‘‘No, that isn’t it. I think I'll move the 


Holsteins tonight and maybe the Angus to- 

morrow. You better ask him if he has a hog- 

tight lot I ean use, too.”’ 

zs - don’t get it at all,’’ returned John. 
You know darn well that we hadn’t ought 

to move any of the sows now, The spring pigs 

are coming.’’ 


last year, and see 
where we are at.’’ 
Twenty minutes later, there was a confer- 
ence in the upper pasture, ‘‘Frank, if the 
water goes up ten feet, it will go thru here. I 
think that the two sections north are gone. I 
can't do anything about it. The county ean’t 
help you much, either. If it comes, it will just 
have to come. You know just how it is, 
Frank ; you are outside the dike. I have ealled 
out the whole county foree and everybody 
back of the dike, to hold it, and I think it may 
stand up; but everything out in front is likely 
to go. You may be all right, if the top is six 
inches lower than they are looking for.” 
‘But won't the rock ridge protect the 
place? It is better than any dirt dike.’’ 
‘*Frank, if the water ever comes down this 
draw, it will clean off this rock outerop just 
about as clean as anything can be cleaned. 
You know how it will cut back. The dirt will 














slide off of there by the aere. Maybe there 
will be a few aeres left on the tip, but it will 
be an island.”’ 

‘**And how long will it be before the erest 
eomes ?”” 

‘*She'll take until tomorrow morning at 
least. You know the damned old Mizzoo is 
mighty crooked.”’ 

Keenan went back into the house. He sat 
in the sun-room looking west over the stream. 
The iee charged by like a thousand rushing 
rhinoeeri. The canary in its hanging cage 
sang cheerfully, The sun shone brightly upon 
the fernery and the begonias and the great 
variegated coleus, prides of his wife's heart. 
~He turned the knobs of the eonsole. ** This is 
Station WOW. Missouri river bulletin. Crest 
of rise now at Blair bridge. Stage will be ten 
feet or more at Omaha,”* the announcer casu- 
ally remarked. ‘*Today’s market at South 
Omaha, hogs top $10.85 on load of 250-pound 
Duroes shipped by Frank Keenan ae 

He had topped the market with his fall 
pigs. He watehed the river. The sun glinted 
far out into the stream. He thought the gleam 
was that of a huge, sinister eve. The river was 
going to get him! Twenty years of work! A 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth of land and 
buildings—not a dime against it. 


HERE would be the first trickle of water 

down the draw. The river would come up to 
the ridge, black and dark in the night. There 
would be nothing spectacular at first. He 
could see the first little stream push thru the 
dirt dike he was going to throw up. He knew 
it would do no good; too much pressure. It 
would work thru the bottom, or just push the 
whole thing away. First, there would be a 
shallow stream, maybe ten feet wide and a 
couple of inches deep—just a little sheet of 
water. Then the stream would broaden. The 
low spot was four hundred feet wide, And 
then? He shuddered. 

It would be after sunrise. That four hun- 
dred feet would be four hundred feet of roar- 
ing torrent. And he would be on the other 
bank, just watching, he and John and Mary 
and maybe a big crowd, come down to see the 
river get Frank Keenan’s place at last. 

The soft, black dirt would erumble from 
the sides in huge slabs. There would be a_ 
cloudy swirl in the yellow eurrent for a min- 
ute, and then it would be gone. The eurrent 
would bear off toward the main river below. 
It might take an hour before the channel got 
a good start. After that, things would go 
fast. It would take the corn cribs first. It 
would hardly be worth while to try to get the 
corn out; there were so many other things to 
move. Maybe some of the neighbors would 
help him. All the 


{Coneluded on page Oo) 








“When the Missouri decides to eat a quarter-section for breakfast, the meal is taken 
without relishes or seasoning.” 
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“Have threshed over 50,000 
bushels with my Wood Bros. and 
have never adjusted a bearing. 
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“My 26x46 Wood Bros. earned 
$6,560 with a cost of $276.25 
for gas and oil. In 47 days I 
threshed 45,000 bushels of wheat, 
12,000 bushels of oats and 3,700 
bushels of flax.”—John L. How, 
Montana, 
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Present prices necessitate more efficient threshing if you 


your crops of grain and 
answering the threshing 


are to realze a profit on 
Wood Bros. Threshers are 


lems of appoximately one hundred thousand 
Ths great thresher stands alone for converting 


seeds in the field into wealth in the bin. 


MADE IN FOUR STANDARD SIZES 


21x36, 26x46, 28x46 and 30x50 


Individual farmers, threshing clubs and large custom SHE 
: . ' po ; . , ES 
threshers find Wood Bros. Threshers fill their demands for ROO goer NAT 
small power requirements, clean threshing, handling any LEADS TO MORE- 


kind of grain or seeds and economical operation. 

Special, exclusive construction features have 
Wood Bros. reputation for capacity and all season 
through the threshing of grain. 
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Or send coupon for 
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for over 40 years. 


Dept. 110 Des Moines, Iowa 
Branches—Minneapolis, Fargo, Lincoln, Wic > i 
ita, Peoria, Indianapolis, Madison, Wis., Px rr or ere 
land, Ore., and Des Moines (at factory). 
Post Office ...... 
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Dept. 110, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Send me your book “More Profits Per Acre.” { 


Would like special information on 
Jood Bros, 
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Your Wheeling dealer has 
the biggest value in Fence e 
for you! Wheeling Fence!— 
The only fence on the mar- 
ket that is made of COP-R-LOY, the C = Alloyed 


Not only made of this finer Steel that definite ‘ly resists rust 
and corrosion—but with a durable coating of pure zine as 


! EXTRA PROTECTION. This is the combination that 
| you long service and ec onomy in fencing. 


But 





Steel. 


assures 


‘heeling value does not stop there! Wheeling Fence is tested and stretched 


up in W heeling mills before shipped to your dealers. “You know that you are retting 


full weight, full gauge wire fence 


-and you know that it will stretch up 
other feature—the Whee ling Hinge Joint—it gives extra strength and 


right. An- 


exibility. 


Ask for Wheeling Fence to obtain all these mone y -saving features at low cost. 


‘ Seeyour Wheeling Fence dealer today. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING 
Branches: New York Buffalo Philadelphia 
Richmond Chattanooga Minneapolis Des Moines 


Chicago 


COMPANY, Wheeling, West Virginia 
Kansas Cit 
Detroit } 


St. Louis 
Columbus, Ohio 





Channeldrain Roofing 


4 Sifottene roofing service. apply Channeldrain, made ° 

OP-R-LOY, the Copper Alloyed Steel, and thoroughly pro- 
seed with a durable coating of pure zinc. Fire-proof, light- 
ning - proof — offers maximum 
protection against leaks. Costs 
no more than ordinary roofing 
—worth a whole lot more to you 
because Channeldrain pays for 
itself through extra yeaks of 
tro: ble-free service. 


























Farm and 


Feed Lot 








Plow Sweet THERE is no ad- 


Clover Early and Vantage in allow- 


Save Moisture ing sweet clover to 
grow to a height 


of one foot or more before plowing un- 
der for corn. Test work by various ex- 
periment stations in the corn belt, as 
well as the experience of a large num- 
ber of farm operators, prove that plow- 
ing as soon as possible after the sweet 


clover has started to grow is the best 
practice. 
The extremely rapid growth that 


sweet clover makes early in the spring 
of the second year adds very little if 
any nitrogen. The quantity stored in 
the soil the fall before is merely trans- 
ferred to the tops, so there is no gain 
here. For Iowa and surrounding states, 
the greatest objection to delayed plow- 
ing is that it causes loss of soil mois- 
ture. The rapid growth that sweet clo- 
ver makes uses a large amount of soil 
moisture; enough that if this period 
of growth is extended for two or three 
weeks, the one foot of surface soil will 
become very low in water. This will 
make preparation of a good seed-bed 
difficult if not impossible. Frequently, 
a growth of sweet clover fifteen or 
twenty inches high will leave the seed- 
bed soil after plowing, too dry to ger- 
minate corn. Thus, a thin and slow- 
growing stand will be the result.—Jay 
Whitson. 


THE farmer who 
can point to an av- 


Pick Seed Corn 
for Yield Rather 


. erage corn yield 
Than Big Ears above the average 
of his neighborhood is almost invari- 


ably one of the men who will rank the 


highest in net profits from the farm 
enterprise. It is true that his cost of 
production per acre of corn may be 


higher, but the cost per bushel is usu- 
ally less. 

Seed-bed preparation varies a great 
deal from one season to another and 
on different farms the same season. 
No set rule can be taid down that will 
be used every year by a good manager. 
For instance, most of the good corn 
producers in this locality prefer to dou- 
ble disk their fall plowing before it is 
planted to corn. However, in the 
spring of 1926, we had the driest sea- 
son on record here, with a rainfall that 
totaled .43 of an inch in March, .15 of 
an inch in April and 1.42 inches in 
May. That spring, the problem was 
one of moisture conservation rather 
than weed killing, and to that end 
most thinking farmers used harrows 
only for smoothing and leveling the 
plowed ground. For such conditions, a 
packer or roller is a very valuable im- 
plement. In fact, almost any season 
this is a very valuable implement, tho 
it is not possible to have every farm 
equipped with some of these machines 
that can be used only a few days each 
year. 

Spring plowing is often planted with- 
out disking. Personally, I prefer to go 
over it once with a disk before plant- 
ing, even tho it has been well dragged 


right behind the plow, as the extra 
packing conserves moisture. I have 
seen fields where livestock have 


tramped the ground badly during wet 
weather, and which have turned over 
so cloddy that no amount of effort 
could produce a normal seed-bed cap- 
able of high yields unless conditions 
turned just right. 

Depth and thickness of planting, as 
well as time of planting, are matters 
that must be decided, it might be said, 
partly by guesswork. What is best 
one year may not be best another. On 
rich ground, four kernels per hill of 
seed that has been carefully tested is 
not too heavy for this region, and tests 
show that four kernels per hill will 
yield the most corn per acre nearly 
every year. Ears may be smaller, but 
that is not as great a handicap as it 
used to be now that much of-our-.corn 


is gathered with machinery or by live- 
stock. If corn shows germination of 95 
per cent or better, ear testing may not 
be necessary or profitable, but I like to 
use one of the dust treatments for dis- 
ease control and to permit earlier plant- 
ing with safety. From May 10 to 20 
used to be considered the best time to 
plant corn here, most years, but of late 
years I notice that an increasing quan- 
tity of corn is being planted earlier 
than this period. In my opinion, proper 
seed-bed preparation should not be neg- 
lected to gain a few days’ time in plant- 
ing. As to depth of planting, I would 
say that as a rule planting just deep 
enough to get the seed into dependable 
moisture supply will get the best re- 
sults. In a dry spring, I would rather 
have some of the seed in dry soil and 
take chances on an early rain, than to 
get it so deep that it will be weakened 
while struggling to get air and sun- 
shine. 

One factor that has held down corn 
yields, especially from the standpoint 
of dollars’ worth per acre, has been the 
desire to grow too large a variety, that 
is, too large eared. We have had a 
number of rather short growing sea- 
sons the past few years, however, and 
farmers have learned that it is not al- 
ways the most number of “inches per 
acre” that nets the most profit. An 
early maturing variety will come out 
on top four years out of five. Golden 
King has been tried out on a number of 
farms in our county the past year or 
two, with gratifying results. Early 
Murdock has been a runner-up in one 
or two test plots—A. C. Hanson, Lyon 
County, Iowa. 


HOG cholera out- 


for Hog Cholera Preaks, like hog 
prices, move in 


Dart 
ast 1930 rather definite cy- 


cles. We understand pretty clearly the 
swing of high and low hog prices. As 
yet, the explanations for the increase 
of hog cholera up to a peak year when 
it becomes a serious menace, with a 
scramble for serum and heavy losses 
among unvaccinated herds, is not clear- 
ly understood. But records show a 
fairly definite cycle, with 1930 sched- 
uled as a peak year in outbreaks and 
prevalence of the disease. 

Hog who have vaccinated 
more or less regularly during recent 
years will do well to order serum or 
arrange for vaccination early this vear. 
Those who have vaccinated only when 
cholera appeared in their community 
should bear in mind that it is much 
more likely to appear this year than 
any year since 1926. 

Of course, no one can foretell wheth- 
er cholera will be as serious in the late 
summer and fall of this year as it was 
in 1926. However, previous experience 
indicates that it is at least likely to be 
nearly as widespread and virulent. 

Early vaccination either before oF 
soon after weaning is the only sensible 
plan under such probabilities. Not only 
is the cost of vaccination less, but the 
risk of actually getting cholera in the 
herd or running into a serum shortage 
is eliminated.—Jay Whitson. 


Watch Out 


raisers 


A Statement of IT SEEMS that Dr. 
r Ernest Reed, pro 


Interest to Suga ; kay of 
essor 0 ole € 

Beet Growers Syracuse Univer- 

ng 


sity claims we are annually wast! 
$10,000,000 by cutting off too much of 
the tops of sugar beets. Reed declares 
that we are wasting 10 per cent of our 
total beet sugar crop by the present 
“topping” practice. The tops of the 
beets contain more sugar than has h¢ 
tofore been supposed, he declares. 
a matter of fact, no one has ever denied 
the presence of sugar in the top of tle 
beet, but it also contains certain other 
substances that prevent a clean separa 
tion of the sugar from the remainder 
of the beet.—John Thompson. 
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Shepperd Heads North 
Dakota College 


Dr. John H. Shepperd on March 31 
was appointed president of North Da- 
kota Agricultural College, Fargo, after 
having served as acting president 
since last September and as professor 
of agriculture since 1893, fourth year 
of the institution. During his thirty- 
seven years there. Doctor Shepperd 
has developed many new varieties of 
grain for the plains farms, bred cham- 


pion livestock and assisted with gov- | 





ernment grazing trials at Mandan, N. | 


D., which definitely proved rotation 
will increase carrying capacity of pas- 
tures by 30 per cent. He conceived 
the approved plan of registering al- 
falfa fields much as livestock are reg- 
istered in order to provide plenty of 
pure Grimm alfalfa seed, fostered the 
novel story-form of bulletin writing, 
became an outstanding authority in 





Dr. John Shepperd, new president N. D. 
Agricultural College, Fargo. 


handling students’ judging contests 
and is widely known for his work in 
promoting farmers’ organizations. 

Doctor Shepperd is a graduate of 
lowa State College, Ames, and took 
post-graduate work at the Universities 
of Wisconsin and Minnesota. Iowa 
State College in 1927 granted him a 
doctor’s degree. Mrs. Shepperd, an ex- 
pert chemist and secretary of the 
North Dakota State Women’s Federa- 
tion for many years, attended Drake 
University at Des Moines. 





Russian Developments 


Dr. E. G. Nourse, who was formerly 
professor of agricultural economics at 
Ames, but Who is now director of the 
Institute of Economics at Washington, 
D. C., has had a Mr. Lorwin studying 
the rapid changes in collective farming 
in Russia during the past three years. 
In response to our request for infor- 
mation Doctor Nourse writes as fol- 
lows: 

“The report which I received from 
Mr. Lorwin concerning the collectivi- 
zation of Russian agriculture indicates 
that on February 10, 1930, 10,657,000 
peasant households, or 45.6 per cent of 
the total within the sovie union, had 
been collectivized. This includes an 
area of 171,000,000 acres. For pur- 
Poses of comparison, the total area un- 
der cultivation in 1929 was 297,508,400 
acres, and plans for 1930 call for the 
cultivation of 322,000,000 acres. 

“The growth of this movement is 
shown by the fact that in 1928 the 
area sown in wheat and industrial 
crops on collective farms was about 
3,500,000 acres; in 1929, 10,621,000 
acres; and (estimated) in 1930, 75,000,- 
000 acres. Mr. Lorwin comments: 

““These figures indicate the very 
rapid movement towards collectiviza- 
ton which has taken place. But there 
‘re several forms of collectivization | 
differing in the degree to which the 
land is worked in common, the extent 
to which draft animals are collectively 
used, and so on.’” 








The Short Cut 
1 to Poultry 
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-and Youv Pullets 


Will Be Busy Layers 
When Eqq Prices 
ave High Next Fall / 


IVE your baby chicks a “running start” in life by 
feeding Wayne All-Mash Chick Starter. This com- 
plete chick feed contains all the ingredients needed 

to promote rapid, healthy, uniform growth. After six or 
eight weeks, switch to Wayne All- Mash Grower, the ideal 
feed ration for the growing chick. Then feed Wayne 26% Mash Supplement with your 
home-grown grains or Wayne Egg Mash — and you will be certain of maximum egg 
production insofar as it can be governed by scientific nutrition. 
Thousands of successful poultrymen have learned that it is highly 
profitable to feed Wayne “‘all the way.” 


Made of Carefully-Chosen 
Quality Ingredients Properly 
Blended and Uniformly Mixed 


Wayne Poultry Feeds are made by feeding authori- 
ties — men of unquestioned leadership in their 
field. They are honest feeds at honest prices— 
made of clean, wholesome ingredients, each care- 


Poultry Feeds fully chosen for a definite feeding need. 


See Your Wayne Dealer 


Ask your Wayne dealer for full information regarding the complete line of Wayne 
Look for the Poultry, Hog and Cattle Feeds. Or write direct to us for valuable booklets on Poule 
try Raising. Our Service Department will gladly assist you. No cost or obligation, 

SUNRISE BAG 


ALLIED MILLS, Inc. 


Service Department FORT WAYNE, IND. 


Mills at Buffalo, N. Y., Fort 

Wayne, Ind., Peoria, Lll., East 

St. Louis, Ill., Owensboro, Ky., 
Omaha, Nebr. 
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SERVICE DEPARTMENT, 
ALLIED MILLS, Inc., 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 


Please send without charge, your booklets 
on Poultry Raising. 




















Are you taking a vacation this summer or planning a 
A sk I S trip? Do you want to go places, see things, know the best 
routes or where you can get maps or information? 
] Write the Service Bureau 


Anything! Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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Want a Real 
CORN CROP? 


TT WHAT TT WT TUTOUNTUT THY HLTUT ET TOT UAT UU TUTEV LOU TGTAVTOTTV TOV TOTET 





O a great extent you can decide right now whether 
you are going to make a profitable crop or an un- 


profitable one. 


Corn responds quickly ...and profitably ...to proper 
fertilization. Decide now to feed your new crop with 
Chilean Nitrate of Soda. It is the plant food that corn 
craves. Incidentally, it is the nitrogen fertilizer used by 
Ira Marshall, the Ohio farmer who has been corn king of 


the world for 5 years straight. 


The Corn King Says: 
“The most important factor in producing these high 
yields I attribute to Chilean Nitrate of Soda applied to 
the crop. It is essential for maximum yields and profits.” 
—Ira C. Marshall, Dola, Ohio. 
Side-dress your crop with Chilean Nitrate when about 
knee high. It works wonders. It is the make-sure method 
of fertilization. Makes sure of more corn per acre and 
lower per bushel cost. Prevents firing. 
Chilean Nitrate costs very little. It pays you back 
many times over what you spend for it. 


Free ““How’? Book 


Our new book, 


“How to Fertilize Corn in the North” 


tells exactly what to do. Free. Ask for Book No. 6 or tear 
out this ad and mail it with your name and address writ- 


ten on the margin. 


. Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 





205 Exchange National Bank Bldg., 


Columbia, Mo. 


In writing, please refer to Ad. No. 99-J 


1830-1930—An even century of fertilizer service to American agriculture. 












NO WASTE with 
CANT CLOG ROTARY HOG FEEDER 


Hoge pus push against als in trough and bring down 
at right speed for the slow eating that promotes 
thorough —eetien, and puts on firm flesh rapidly. 

Instantly adjustable to any kind of ground feed or 
small grain. No feed spoiled by spilling, trampling, 

or weather. Quicker and easier feeding. 

Built for Long Service 
Wooden base and metal 
trough. Galvanized steel 
drum and cone. Hinged 

cover. Three sizes; 5—)3 
and 25 bu. Money 


back guarantee. 




















When writing advertisers, please 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead. 























LOSSES in HOGS 


Send today for interesting 
and authoritative booklet on 
the best method of worming hogs 














Santonin is recommended by outstand- 
ing hog raisers asthe safe and sure wormer 


GET SANTONIN AT YOUR VETERINARIAN, 
DRUGGIST AND STOCK FEED HOUSE 


THERE tS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR SANTONIN 
AMTORG TRADING CORP. 
Dept. 116 261 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 











What Does AUTOMATIC 


Milker Mean? 


AUTOMATIC means self-acting. 
so named. It is self-acting. 


individual cow. 


The cow’s milk flow automatically reg- 


That's 
why the Perfection Automatic Milker was 
It instantly ad- 
justs itself to the milking needs of the 


We want you to see this 
different milker in actual 
operation in your own barn 
on your own cows. Write 
today for a personal dem- 
onstration. Easy Terms 








ulates the action of the milker. Ifa cow milks 
easily, the amount of suction applied by the 
Perfection Automatic Milker is reduced and 
the sucks are longer. If she is a hard milker, 
it increases the suction—in shorter sucks. As 
aresult, your cows are not all subjected to the 
same amount of suction in milking. 


Like the sucking of the baby calf, the 
Perfection Automatic Milker varies the length 
and strength of its suctions to suit the individ- 
ual cow. This automatic regulation is an ex- 
clusive Perfection feature. 


Perfection Manufacturing Cumreny 
2102 East Hennepin Avenue, Minneapoli 








Perfection 
Automatic 


Milker 





Baby Beef Profits and Losses 


Fat 900-pound cattle sold in the 
month of April for $11.10 a hundred, 
or about 70 cents a hundred cheaper 
than in March and February. Heavy 
cattle have continued to hold up re- 
markably well in price, but light cattle 
have been declining steadily all winter. 
But in spite of the wide spread which 
now exists between heavy cattle and 
light cattle, it seems that the cost of 
gains is so much less with light cattle 
that they have been decidedly more 
profitable than heavy cattle this winter. 

Nine hundred pound fat steers mar- 
keted in April of 1930 were fattened 
on corn which cost 90.3 cents a bushel 
on a Chicago No. 2 basis. As an aver- 
age of ten years, it has required the 
value of 60.3 bushels of such corn to 
convert a calf weighing 400 pounds 
the preceding June into a 900-pound 
medium fat steer for the April market. 
Last June, a 400-pound calf cost $48.40. 
The cost of a 900-pound fat steer fin- 
ished in April was therefore about 
$102.85. The selling price was $9.10 a 


hundred, or $99.90 a head, which would 
indicate a loss of $2.95 a head in April 
of 1930. This is the first loss in baby 
beeves since the summer of 1925. 

We rather expect our chart to con- 
tinue to show a loss during the greater 
part of the summer of 1930. There has 
been a great increase in the number of 
light cattle put on feed during the past 
three or four months. This is likely to 
show up in large receipts of light cat- 
tle during the fall. It may be a good 
plan to push some of these light cattle 
along rapidly, with the idea of send- 
ing them to market during the sum- 
mer. It may also be a good plan to 
carry some of them along more slowly, 
with the idea of fattening them out 
next winter. Perhaps the pendulum 
will swing even more toward heavy 
cattle during the next few months. But 
while this happens occasionally, we 
still hold to the view that the feeding 
of light cattle is much less of a gam- 
bling proposition than the feeding of 
heavy cattle. 


BABY BEEF-CORN CHART 


Gain Steer 


Gain 1 Steer 





Gain or Joss per head when corn is fed to baby beeves instead of being sold as corn, 


Hog Profits 


Chicago hogs in April averaged about 
$10.10 a hundred, or about the same as 
in March, and considerably lower than 
in February. The weakness in hog 
prices during March and April has 
been a great surprise in view of the un- 
usually small receipts both months. 

A price of $10.10 a hundred at Chi- 
cago in April is about equivalent to 67 
cents for corn on Iowa farms. Corn ac- 
tually sold for about 68 cents a bushel 
over a large part of Iowa in April, so 
many farmers felt they were neither 
making nor losing money on the corn 
they fed to hogs. It must be remem- 
bered, tho, that corn last fall and win- 
ter was considerably higher than 68 
cents, and that the hogs which are now 
going to market are made in consider- 
able measure out of corn which was 
fed them during the fall and winter. 
Our chart, which takes this situation 
into account, showed this month a loss 
of $1.15 a hundred. 


and Losses 


The weighted price of Chicago No. 2 
corn fed into hogs marketed in April 
of 1930 was 88.6 cents a bushel. As a 
ten-year average, hogs have sold in the 
month of April at a price equivalent 
to 12.7 bushels of such corn. The value 
of 12.7 bushels of 88.6-cent corn gives 
a cost of $11.25 a hundred. The sell- 
ing ,price was $10.10 a hundred, or 
there was a loss of $1.15 a hundred. 
This contrasts with a loss of 97 cents 
a hundred in March and 9 cents a 
hundred during February. The only 
thing which prevents a much worse 
loss at the present time is the exceed- 
ingly small receipts. If normal hog 
supplies were available now, the price 
would be around $8 a hundred or pos- 
sibly even less. 

Looking toward the future, we anticl- 
pate that business conditions will be 
improving during late 1930, and that 
our chart will begin to show a profit 
some time during the summer. 


HOG-CORN CHART 


1918 | 





Per Cwt. 


00 Loss Per Cwt, 


00 Loss Per 


Gain or loss above or below average in dollars per cwt., 


192) 1922 1923 1924 





if the average farmer feeds 


his corn to hogs instead of selling it on the market. 
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After 8 to 10 weeks, feed 
your pullets and _ breeding 
cockerels NUTRENA Growing 
Mash. It costs less than Chick 
Mash or Chick Starter and 
makes your birds grow and 
mature more uniformly. No 
matter what feed your chicks 
were started on, they will 
grow better on NUTRENA 
Growing Mash. 
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Pullets are grown to lay eggs, 
to lay them the year round and 
not just during the spring 
months. The pullet that has to 
rustle her feed wherever she can 
find it—depend on _ bugs, 


table scraps, weed seeds, etc.,—can barely 


grasshoppers, 







Always sacked in 
the Golden Bag. 


find enough feed to keep her alive, much 





less grow a well developed body which 


means heavy egg-laying capacity. 


A handful of grain thrown out 
to each pullet every evening, 
won’t do the job either. Grain 
fed alone will not produce 
enough growth NUTRENA 

Growing Mash fed with NUTRENA Develop- 
ing Grains (or your own farm grains) to 
your flock, will grow the pullet that starts 
laying early in the fall and lays heavily all 
winter. 
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An authentic drawing 
of the body functions 
of the laying pullet or 
hen. The Egg Factory. 
Courtesy of the United 
States Egg Society. 







asi 


One egg laid in December is 
worth 2 eggs laid in May. Poul- 
try profits are made in the fall 
and winter months. Your pullets 
should be ready for heavy laying 
early in the fall. Leghorns fed NUTRENA 
Growing Mash will be ready for the laying 
pen in 5 to 6 months—heavier breeds 6 to 
7 months. They will start laying early in 
the fall and keep on laying at maximum 
production if fed right during growing 
period, and fed right during laying period. 









Egg profits are made with 
high egg production. Feed and 
breed into your birds the body 
capacity to lay 150 to 250 eggs 
a year. Cutting your feed cost a 
few cents per pullet may lose you a half 
dollar’s worth of eggs later on. Feed NU- 
TRENA Growing Mash to your growing pul- 
lets, then you can depend on them for 
plenty of eggs next winter. The higher 
priced fall and winter eggs will make it a 
real investment for you. 





Manufactured by 


NUTRENA FEED MILLS, Inc. 
77 Ewing St., Kansas City, Kansas 


(11) 877 
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Take Advantage of the Merits of 


Semi-Solid 








TTER PAT—NOT SKIM MILK 





Buttermilk 


if you want to make the 
HIGH PRICE MARKETS NEXT FALL 


You know what it means in the fall,when poem are high for poul- 


try, eggs and hogs, to have top notchers an 


production can not be 


Se agen over night. You have to start with the little piss and the 
b 


y chicks to have producers when prices are at t 


Baby = Semi-Solid Buttermilk as 
Chicks their first feed or drink 
belps digest and assimilate the egg 
me 3 furnishes nourishing food to 
theirtender little bodies and quenches 
their thirst with a refreshing, health- 
giving drink. Keep them right on it 
every day and watch them develop. 
Growing Give it to the growing 
Chicks = chicks straight as it 
comes from the barrel or diluted. It 
protects them from disease, hastens 
growth and develops sturdy frames 
and well-proportioned bodies. 
Pallets Whenthey have hadSemi- 
Solid Buttermilk they come into the 
fall ready to do a record breaking job 
of egg laying when prices are at their 
peak. It also builds up that necessary 
surplus fat to carry them thru the cold 
winter months and helps to prevent 
unnecessary molt, 


e best. 


Turkeys = Ajso thrive on Semi- 
and_ Ducks Solid Buttermilk. It 
hastens them to develop and protects 
them, too, from disease, preparing 
them for the markets and at better 
prices for their meat will be more 
tender and juicy. 


Pigs and Pigs evade those trouble- 
Hogs some and profit killing 
diseases and build sturdy and strong 
frames and put on the fat when they 
have Semi-Solid Buttermilk. They 
reach early fall marketsat prize taking 
weightsand make more profit for their 
owners. It will help you in your — 


against Necrotic Enteritis and o 
swine diseases. 


Calves Can also be raised with 
less ertheSemi-Solid way. Others 
do. And you know there is no substi- 
tute for milk. 


ES£® Large eggs and more of them. Semi-Solid Buttermilk furnishes the ESS 
necessary elements so essential to egg production and the essential vitamins for 
keeping up the body weight and vitality of high — hens. Experimental 


Stations and experienced poultrymen are ent 
uction they get by using Semi-Solid Buttermilk. 


health and increase in p 


usiastic about the improved 


Your dealers have Semi-Solid Buttermilk 
in convenient size packages, or write to 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY 
2400 Lake Park Avenue, Chicago 





When writing to advertisers, will you please mention this paper? 













a good all-around meal. 


the famous 


one simple mixture 


no more than ordinary meals. 
you. Write for valuable, new 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


SAVE MORE PIGS With 
This New Type Pig Grower 


Now comes an amazing new Pig Grower that gives young pigs the Mineral 
and Hi-Lactic Yeast which they so badly need, PLUS all the ingredients of 


With PROTEX MINERAL and HI-LACTIC YEAST 

Made from a new formula that effectively covers every protein 
mineral requirement of the young pig for quicker, stronger growth. 
two baianced ingredients in this improved Pig Grower, including 
PROTEX MINERAL—vital in bone-building, blood- 
purifying and conditioning, and HI-LACTIC YEAST—for keeping 
the digestive and eliminative tracts in good order. 
Sargent's you give your pigs all the elements they need, right from 
The first and only grower on the market con- 
taining the much needed Hi-Lactic yeast and mineral. 
Regular Sargent dealers can supply 
ree literature. 
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Build the Right 
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Hunting for Sure-Fire 
Methods in Child 
Training 


By 
ELIZABETH C. WHERRY 
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rules! 


“| ULES! Rules! Give us 

beg the inexperienced parents. 
“No one would expect to play a game 
of football, baseball, checkers or ping- 
pong without rules to guide them. 
Then why expect anyone to get away 
with the more complicated game of 
parenthood without a few guiding 
principles?” 

Rules for games are easily made be- 
cause games are to be played under 
specified circumstances by players 
equipped in a certain specified man- 
ner. And if the circumstances of field, 
court or diamond are not standard and 
the players are not properly equipped 
for the particular game in question, 
they’re out, simply out! 

But a parent and a home can’t. be 
put out of the game quite so easily as 
that. And it is no wonder parents ask 
for rules to guide them in their own 
game. Life grows complicated, indeed, 
when one has to be player, coach, ref- 
eree, umpire, yell-leader and onlooker 
all in one. But under the varying cir- 
cumstances surrounding family life, 
parents find themselves shifting quick- 
ly from one role to the other or trying 
to act all parts at once, simply because 
it seems necessary to do so. In the 
game of parenthood, the rule that may 
fit one case will not work in another 
similar case, and we simply don’t know 
which way to jump. 

“But certain principles of morals and 
justice guide us all. Aren’t there ‘Ten 
Commandments of Child Care and 
Training’ that parents could take unto 
themselves and use as a guide in their 
work?” perplexed parents ask. 


Make a Thoro Study of the Job 


There may be some psychologists, 
child training specialists, old maids or 
childless couples brave enough to at- 
tempt a detailed set of ten rules to 
carry us thru the mazes of parenthood, 
but to date their findings have not 
been published with any guarantee that 
they will work unless the parents first 
make a pretty thoro study of their job. 

To be sure, certain families have 
certain rules to which they religiously 
adhere. “I never let Billy wear his 
in the kitchen.” “Our chil- 
always say their prayers with 
both father and mother.” “Ellen is 
never allowed to stay up until nine 
o’clock under any circumstances.” All 
very well in their place and circum- 
stance, but nothing by which all of us 
may guide our actions. 

And, in common with others that 
hesitate to lay dowa set rules for the 


overshoes 


dren 


game of parenthood, this article does 
not propose to set forth any rules— 
original, compiled, borrowed or other- 
wise; but it hopes to suggest two main 
divisions under which parents may 
marshal such flexible rules as_ they 
feel fit their particular need or Cir- 
cumstance. 

The first suggestion is brief and 
simple: Build up the right  back- 
ground. 

Everybody has a background. The 
dictionary tells us that it is the thing 
that is back of anything and against 
which it is viewed. And so, whatever 
is back of us—our home, our family, 
our community, our ideals or lack of 
them, our standards, and our past ac- 
tions, they are elements which go to 
make up our background. Study your- 
self—or your friends—in relation to 
background. Some backgrounds are 
like Topsy—they “just growed”—while 
others are consciously built up and 
may be fine and sincere, or they may 
be elaborate and artificial. 

We find in the Morris home a health- 
ful, charming and capable family. We 
wonder why this family is so fine, and 
we begin to study it. Each individual 
is allowed to develop as he chooses, 
yet F2 doesn’t do it to the detriment 
of others. James is allowed all the 
room he needs for his amateur radio 
junk, but he must leave certain shelves 
and cupboards sacred to Marian’s col- 
lections of pressed flowers, rocks and 
bugs. Punishments rarely seem neces- 
sary because parents, instead of say- 
ing “don’ts” have provided plenty of 
“do's.” There is plenty of amusement 
with music, eats and games at home. 
No need to wander away for them. 
Order in the household seems so easily 
achieved. Why? Ample hooks, closets, 
shelves and cupboards are provided for 
clothes, and other’ belongings. 
There is no friction when parents issue 
an occasional ultimatum. Why? Be 
cause, whenever at all practical, par- 
ents and children discuss problems t0- 
gether, and there is an understanding 
developed that fits all emergencies. 

We go into the Ross family and find 
discord, disorder and general unhappr 
ness. Hard working, thrifty parents, 
they get along well financially per 
haps, and are well liked by the 
friends and neighbors, who wonder 
why they are so unsuccessful with 
their family. We take their 
ground apart and study it. We 
that cooperation is reduced to a m!nr 
mum because the children never have 
been allowed to share in home duties 
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and privileges as equals. First one 
thing and then another does not bear 
the searchlight of sound child train- 
ing principles, and we see the result 
of an unsuccessful background. 

What is the background of your 
child—the farm child? Is it first of 
all a background of appreciation for 
the good things of country life, or is 
there ever present in the background 
of the child’s life a bitterness and a 
spirit of revolt against the difficult 
features of farm life? Is there a rec- 
ognition of the possibilities for beauty 
in the child’s surroundings because 
he lives in the country? Is the inter- 
est of the family centered in the in- 
finitely interesting and _ scientific 
phase of farming or merely in the fi- 
nancial side and the drudgery that is 
necessary to “make things go”? Is 
there a tendency to be more interested 
in the neighbors’ affairs or in the 
world of national events? Is there a 
difference pointed out between thrift 
and stinginess— between generosity 
and wastefulness? 


What Is Attitude of Home? 


In the home, is the matter of proper 
food, rest and exercise taken for grant- 
ed, and are there facilities for readily 
securing it? Is tidiness placed before 
sanitation? Is hospitality looked upon 
as a gracious privilege or a heavy duty 
only to be undertaken when one can 


afford an imposing display of food 
and entertainment? Do rough lan- 
guage, quarreling, fault-finding and 


back-biting form the conversation; or 
are gentle voices, generous approval 
and commendation and topies of kind- 
ly and broad comment the marks of 
the household conversation? Is there 
a spiritual head recognized? 

What are the community activities? 
Is there adequate amusement for the 
young people? Are entertainments en- 
couraged or discouraged? What is the 
nature of the young people’s activi- 
ties? Do they drive fifty miles to the 
movies or a dance hall, or are there 
homes in the community ready to open 
their doors at any moment to an im- 
promptu party where dancing, games 
and food may be had in a wholesome 
atmosphere? Young people require ac- 
tivity and recreation to develop nor- 
mally. Farm parents need to concern 
themselves very seriously over com- 
munity background, for in this day of 
easy transportation and contacts, the 
has expanded far beyond the 
four walls of a house. 

Thus, the background of the child 
is the atmosphere or surroundings 
against which he grows and develops. 
It is the environment against which 
he stands out fine and strong or by 
which he is overpowered with a result- 
ing loss of will and individuality. 

We hear a great deal about behavior 
problems. What are they, and what 
do they have to do with backgrounds? 
Behavior problems concern themselves 





home 


with how a child behaves or acts, and 
they have a great deal to do with back- 
ground, or, rather, background has a 
great deal to do with them. ‘“‘Behave 
yourself,” says the parent, with scant 
thought of the background against 


Which the child is to “behave.” When 
we take the family visiting to Aunt 


Martha’s, we hope they will behave 
themselves by sitting in absolute and 
model stillness, for that is what Aunt 
Martha admires. Of course, they don’t, 


and we sigh with relief when we can 
drive on to Aunt Molly’s, where there 
is a box of old toys on a closet shelf 
that is immediately brought out for 


the interest and amusement of the 
children while the elders visit with- 
Cul interruption. Aunt Martha pre- 
Sehts one kind of background in her 
home; Aunt Molly another. Which is 


apt to produce the best results with 
the child? Naturally, the latter, be- 
Cause by providing suitable: interest 
nee activity, bad behavior is fore- 
Stalled, 

Few homes can afford to equip 
themselves for the constantly chang- 
Ng physical needs of the child, but 
every parent can and should stretch 
his imagination to the point where he 
(Continued on page 27) 


Save time—labor—money—and grain 
umely Combines 


with R 





Rumely 
Combine-Harvester 
Facts 


1, Simplicity—The Rumely 
Combine has fewer working 
parts. 


2. Longer Life—The small 
numberof partsand moderate 
speed give longer life. 


3. Positive Action Racks—The 
Rumely system of handling 
straw is far superior to any 
other. It is not affected by 
the level of the machine. 


4. Positive Action Grain Drag 
—Running the whole length 
of the machine. It is not 
affected by hills or slopes. 


5. Steel Header Balance—Supe- 
rior to weights and beams, 
and very compact. 


6. Built-in Recleaner—Re- 
quires no tailings conveyor 
and distributes tailings 
evenly over whole width of 
cylinder. 


7. Spike Tooth Cylinder—Has 
exceptionally large capacity. 


8. Grain Bin—Adds nothing to 
the width of machine and 
very little to the height. It 
can be emptied in two 
minutes. 


9. Anti-friction Bearings—Ball 
and roller bearings used on 
every important shaft. This 
means less wear and saves 
power. 


10. Roller Chains—Rollerchains 
on every important drive 
require less power and add 
durability. 











Half the cost of harvesting the old way is labor. 
Once over the field with a Rumely Combine and out 
comes all the grain ready for storage or market. 


DAY the Advance-Rumely 
Combine-Harvester offers 
many features not previously 
available in any combine. They 
are the result of nearly a century 
of specialized threshing experience. 
They are features that have been 
thoroughly tested in all of the im- 
portant grain fields of the world. 
Grain farmers have nothing but 
praise for these simple, depend- 
able machines. Never before have 
such harvest savings been possible. 
Big capacity—thorough, fast, 
clean work—smooth, easy opera- 
tion—freedom from repairs—and 
long life make Rumely Combines 
truedollarsaversandprofitmakers. 
Rumely Combines save half the 
cost of harvesting the old way by 
cutting labor costs. They require 
no big crews to feed—no more 
kitchen drudgery for women folks. 
They have fewer moving parts 
than other combine harvesters. 
Correct speeds and properly bal- 
anced weight enable them to cper- 











The Rumely Prairie Type 
Combine-Harvester 


ate where the combine’s useful- 
ness has been limited in the past. 

For weedy, unevenly ripened or 
blighted grain—Rumely en- 
gineers have developed wonder- 
fully simple and efficient windrow 
harvesting equipment. These de- 
vices add but little to the original 
cost of the combine, yet make it an 
all-crop and all-territory machine. 


For more profit from your next 
harvest—mail the coupon now! 
Clip the coupon and mail it today. 
No obligation. Advance-Rumely 
Thresher Co., Inc., La Porte, Ind. 


Des, Moines, Iowa. 
Peoria, III. 


Kansas City, Mo, 
Omaha, Nebr. 
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1 (j OilPull Tractors ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER CO., Inc., Dept. BB. Threshers ! 
! Address nearest branch. Serviced through 30 Branches and Warchouses. : 
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“OIL-RITE” 
WINDMILLS 


AM For a Dependable 
Mi aco Water Supply 

> eH Se Users of the Samson 
ot Oil-Rite” Windmills 


are always assured of 
an ample water supply. They turn in 
the slightest zepher. Timken Roller 
Bearings. Every working part bathed in oil. 
Require but ONE oiling per year! Dirt, snow 
and rain proof. Most modern, simple and dur- 
able mill made. Reasonably priced. 
Also Plain Bearing Mills 

We also can supply Samson Plain Bearing 
Mills that for quality and price surpass any 
others of this type. 

Mail Coupon Below for 

FREE Literature TODAY 


STOVER Mrc. & ENGINE COMPANY 
Also makers of Engines, Pump Jacks, Feed 
Grinders, Hammer Mills, Corn Shellers, etc. 

51 Lake Street Hlinois 
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It's wonderful! 
Come see for yourself. 
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ake a Vacation 
With Wallaces’ Farmer 
and Iowa Homestead 


Come with us to Yellowstone the 
land of 
the Magic Geysers. 


wonder. Come and see 


Come and have a care free good 
Not a worry from start to 


It’s stupendous! 
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| Vacation Editor, Wallaces’ Farmer and 











STOVER MFG. & ENGINE COMPANY | lowa Homestead, Des Moines, lowa. 
51 Lake Street, Freeport, Illinois | Send me your bool let! 

Without obligation, please send me literature ] 
on your line of SAMSON Windmills, 5 Sane 
Name......... | 1 

| Address 
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T TAKES, on the average, five pounds of ordinary feed to 

produce @ pound of pork. Feeders using Gold Medal Hog 
Feed have raised hogs at a ratio as low as three pounds of 
feed to a pound of pork. More profit? Judge for yourself. 
Gold Medol Hog Feed builds big frames. It gives you more 
value out of your home grains because it supplies the balance 
of minerals, proteins and vitamins that home grains lack. 
With Gold Medal Hog Feed as a supplement, a larger per- 
centage of what your hogs eat goes into firm pork and de- 
velopment of the better cuts, 
Be sure you get Gold Medal Hog Feed for your coming porkers. It 
will put money into your pocket. See your Gold Medal dealer now. 


WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY 


Minnecpolis - 


OLD MEDAL FEEDS 


“Farm-Tested” 








Kansas City - Buffalo 
Copyr. G. M. Inc. 1930 


Why Not Now? 











“SET THEM & 
FORGET THEM 


POSTS 


More NATIONAL Lum- 
BER & CREOSOTING 
Company Posts will 
be used on Farms in 
1930than ever before. 

® Posts won't 
bend, rust or rot. 
They require no main- 
tenance, and offera 
trouble-free long-life 





economically. 
National Lumber 
& Creosoting Co. 
TEXARKANA, ARK. 
Unite for Pree Pon Littnatire 


































fot Sore 
Shoulders 
Collar Boils 
Barb Wire 
Cuts, Caked 
Udders, Sore 
Nearly a million Teats, and 
homes _ have learned Tisai 
that Corona Wool ores or Wounds 
Compound, because of all kinds on 
of its soothing and man or beast 
healing qualities, is one 





of the best preparations ever placed on the market. 
It is different from ordinary alves.It is made from 
oil extracted from sheep’s wool and while it is very 
een El and reaches right down to the seat of 
trouble, it quickly heals but will not 
smart the most sensitive wound. 
GET IT AT YOUR DRUGGIST 
Keep a can of this wonder remedy 
on hand for any emergency. Your 
druggist can supply you. Two sizes 
| 65c and $1.25. If you have never used 
Corona, we will gladly send you 
Free sample on request. 
CORONA MFG. CO. 
3712 Corona Bidg. KENTON, OHIO 


















FOR 
HOGS, SHEEP, 


(All Livestock) 


and POULTRY 








WORM 
CAPSULES 


KILL 
Large Roundworms 
Stomach Worms 
Hookworms 


SURE, Asafe, scientific product. The 
SAFE capsules enable proper dosage to 
_ 2 be given without loss or waste. 
Aen The small dose is easily swallowed 


and acts quickly without retard- 
TS ing dev elopment, 





ACTS 
QUICKLY Manufactured by Parkes Davis, 
: © you are assured of a re liable worm 
pa R LE remedy, free from harmful im- 
he purities. Try Nema Worm Cap- 
Low sules and you will understand 
COST their success, 
ee C-A Capsules for 
Illustrated Chickens and Turkeys 
Bulletins C-A Capsules remove 


both large Roundworms 
sent free on request 


1 Tanew as in — 
ie. Ste eibon and Tapeworms in on¢ 


Hogs, Sheep and all treatment. Try them. 
Livestock. No. 670 

on Stomach Worms At Drug Stores! 
and Liver Flukes, Nema and C-A Capsule 





Nos. 655 and 661 on | 
Poultry. No. 652 on 
Dogs and Foxes, ' 


When writing for bulletins address: 
Animal Industry Dept., Desk N-27-E 


PARKE, DAVIS& CO. 


Detroit, Michigan Walkerville, Ontario 


in different sizes for va- 
rying ages and weights. 











Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead classified ads put you in touch 
with a market for farm land that can 
be reached in no other way. 
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Spain—Cadiz to 


‘N PAIN two-thirds as large as 

Texas and has a population of a 
little more than 22,000,000. The re- 
ligion is Roman Catholic, there being 
only a few thousand Protestants in the 
country The church is state- 
largely, or at least the 
$7,000,000 an- 


is about 


whole 
supported 
church receives nearly 
nually from the state. 

Alfonso XIII is the present ruler of 
Spain. He was only an infant when 
he ascended the throne in 1886 at his 
father’s death. “The queen is a grand- 
daughter of Queen Victoria. They 
have six children but the two oldest 
boys are both invalids. The annual 
salary, or grant, of the king is $1,400,- 
000. He surely ought to live well on 
that amount. 

Common people of Spain are mostly 
They have few educational ad- 
vantages. Less than half the popula- 
tion can either read or write. About 
3,000,000 children are enrolled in the 
schools. Spain has eleven universi- 
ties in which about 30,000 students are 


poor. 


studying. 

Land in Spain is 
small proprietors. About 
owners pay land taxes. 
more than 10,000,000 acres to 
annually. Nine million acres are plant- 
ed in other cereals. Three and a half 
million vineyards and 
nearly a half million gallons of wine 
are made annually. Spain leads all 
countries in the production of 

having more than 4,000,000 


held by 
3,460,000 


largely 


They sow 
wheat 


acres are in 


other 
olives, 


acres in olive orchards. 
Many Minerals Found in Spain 


Spain has immense mineral wealth. 
Mines there produce iron, lead, copper, 
asphalt, tin, mang quick- 

silver, salt, sulphur, platinum 
and other large 
fishing industry. She has more than 
3.000 000 cotton 


coal, anese, 
silver, 


metals She has a 


spindles producing 
and woolen goods for domestic use. In 
1928 we $86,613,191 worth 
of stuff and she sent us goods worth 
$35,105,988 


sent Spain 


I rode only a hundred miles in the 
country from Cadiz. The railroads are 
owned but government con- 


English stvle. Trains 


privately 
trolled. 
run slow and even 


Cars are 
special trains stop 
while A tew 


at every town worth 


miles from Cadiz we ran thru the 
great salt works where thousands of 
acres of low lands are given over to 


salt production. 

In these salt works there are miles 
and miles of canals, or ditches, 
to each other. Water from the 
sea is turned into them. During hot 
Water evaporates and 


This 


very 


} 
CLOSE 


summer days the 


leaves salt in the canal bottoms. 


\ 
i 


Gibraltar 
has about 213,000 people. It is said 
to be the gavest city in Spain. [Its 
streets are nearly all narrow and since 
the advent of the automobile are one- 
way streets. There are many traffic 
cops and their word is law. Many idles 
men seen. Everybody smoke 
cigarettes and drinks wine. 

The Spanish-American Exposition is 


were 


now going on and I spent. some time 
in it. Twenty-two nations have a part 
in it. Most of these are South Ameri- 


can. The Canary Islands, Balearic Is 
lands, and the Spanish part of Morocc 
all have exhibits. Mexico also has « 
large building and the United State: 
has erected a permanent building 
which will be the home of our ambus 
sador and consulate when the exposi- 
tion is over. 

Spain has a fairly extensive bus svs- 
tem which covers a good share of the 
country. I could have made the trip 
between Cadiz and Seville in much 
less time by bus than by train. The 
roads are well paved with asphalt and 
smooth as a floor. 

It is only a few hours’ run from (a- 
diz to Gibraltar. I went to bed late 
at night in my room on the ship and 
when I got up in the morning we were 
anchored in the harbor at Gibraltar. 
Just before reaching Gibraltar we 
passed the town of Tarifa, which once 
was the stronghold of pirates who 
held up every ship that passed thru 
the straits and exacted toll from them. 
From this custom and town we get the 
word “tariff.” Is our tariff a holdup? 
I will let you answer that. question. 


Cork Production Is Large 


In the country just north of Tar 
are the great cork forests of Spain. It 
is said that there are 100,000 acres ol 
these forests and that we purchase 
2,500,000 pounds of cork from Sp: 
annually. This one province in Spain 
produces one-tenth of all the cork used 
by the nations of the earth. 

The cork tree is a sort of an oak. It 
to yield until it is abou 
twenty vears old and then can be 
ninth year. M 
used is only about 


does not begin 


barked only every 
of the cork bark 
an ineh thick, but I have seen great 
piles of it on the wharf ready for ship- 
ment that was two inches thick. 
oakcork tree will live 150 years and 
the barking does not seem to shorten 
its life. 

At Gibraltar as well as at Cadiz a! 
Madeira, our ship did not go up to the 
dock but had to anchor out in the har- 


? 


bar. Passengers go to shore on the 
tender owned or hired by the stean- 
ship company. | have seen the water 
so rough that passengers had to wait 





salt is shoveled up and_ stacked in hours to land, but on this journey 30 
great pyramids for a time, then taken far the weather has been the finest 
to the refinery ever and it has been no trouble to 
Seville, fourth largest city in Spain, land 
Oe - peels — \ 
' 
| 
| 
‘ 
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had to wait hours to land.” 
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Calf Diphtheria 

“T have been troubled with a disease 
among my calves which the veterinary 
calis ‘calf diphtheria.’ ”’ a Lyon county, 
Iowa, reader writes. “The calves us- 
ually contract the disease when they 
are from four to six weeks old. I have 
tried various methods of feeding, have 
disinfected my pens, and have done 
everything I know to combat the dis- 
ease, but with no avail. Do you know 
of any method or remedy to prevent 
or cure this disease?” 

We can not tell our correspondent 

iv drug that will cure the condition 
he describes in his calves. The intec- 
tion once established in the barn is 
extremely difficult to eradicate. If he 
would breed his cows to calve late 
enough in the season so calving could 
be in the pasture and then remove the 
calves to a shed never before used 
tor calves, he may be able to escape 
the trouble. Or if he will construct a 
calving shed or stay away from his 
old barn, keeping calves here until 
they are twenty-four hours old, then 
removing them to the calf shed, he 
may succeed. 





Care of Aborting Herd 

A Missouri reader writes 

“In an article published in your pa- 
per, on ‘Control of Contagious Abor- 
tion,’ it was stated that at the state 
college the same male had been used 
on cows in a diseased herd and also on 
those which were free of the disease. 
Is there no danger of spreading the 
disease by this practice? I was of the 
opinion that one affected herd in a 
community where the same bull was 
used by the whole community, would 
carry the disease to all the herds. 
Would it be practical to try to raise 
heifers on a farm where abortion ex- 
ists, by keeping them in different pas- 
tures from the diseased cows, with 
two fences between them, and using 
different sheds for them?” 

It is not good practice to use a bull 
indiscriminately on herds. but there 
seems to be nothing to show that abor- 
tion disease is spread by a non-infect- 
ed bull. Of course, where a Dull is 
used for both infected and clean herds, 
good, sanitary breeding hygiene is ad- 
visable. 

It is practical to raise heifers under 


the conditions you mention 


Weather and Castrating 
Pigs 

“Of late I have been seriously trou- 
bled with infection in castrated pigs 
and have lost quite a few both in cold 
and warm weather,’ writes a Shelby 
county, Iowa, reader. “Could you tell 
me what kind of weather is best and 
how to avoid the infection?” 

The kind of weather does not in any 
way determine whether a castration 
wound will become seriously infected. 
The thing that does determine it is 
he infection in the quarters or soil. 
lf you could avoid exposure by keep- 
ing your recently castrated pigs in a 
floored shed that has not been used 
logs, or on clean grass pasture, we 
elieve you will avoid the trouble you 

* experiencing. 


He Had a Fire 

On March 20 Clyde Black, seed corn 
tian at Dallas Center, suffered the mis- 
fortune of having his house burned to 
the ground. Besides the loss of the 
home and furnishings Black also lost 
all his mailing lists and names of for- 
mer customers. 

Any farmer who is interested in 
keeping on Black’s lists should drop 
him a postal card and help a bit in re- 
building the prospective customer files 
for the future. 
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T’S easy for you to get your money’s 
worth when you go to the store to 
get binder twine. Simply see that each 
ball of binder twine has its top dyed 
bright red. Then you £vow that you're 
getting maximum twine value. 


That red top is the identifying mark 
of quality in binder twine. It is your 
assurance that you are getting a binder 
twine that gives Service-PLUS in the 
harvest field. As thousands of farmers 
now know, Plymouth <> Red Top 
Binder Twine means time saved, 
trouble saved, grain saved and money 
saved when you put it to use. 

And here’s why! 

Red Top is guaranteed six-point 
binder twine. Offering extra length 
(600 ft. per pound), extra strength 
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Gives you the rich beauty (without the , ° : 
in addition to other advantages of Denison Load-bearing Tile. Plaster automobile, which suite of 
can be applied directly without the use of 
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house 


bed tile. 


greater when a 13-inch wall ve ‘ » - every 

of Denison Tile is used in to get most value for every 
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and extra freedom from thick and thin 
spots which cause breaks and missed 
bundles. Red Top is specially wound to 
lessen the risks of tangling. Red Top is 
scientifically treated with insect repellent 
and is mistake- proof in use because of 
the printed Ball. 

Finally, Red Top Binder Twine is made 
by the makers of the famous Plymouth 
Rope which has been known for 106 
years as the world’s best. And Red Top 
Binder Twine today is rivalling that 
reputation. Insist on Red Top—the 
: most economical binder twine your 


RAY money can buy. 
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PLYMOUTH 
CORDAGE 
COMPANY 


MAKERS OF PLYMOUTH 
ROPE AND BINDER TWINBE 
NORTH PLYMOUTH, 
MASSACHUSETTS 
WELLAND, CANADA 
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tells you what to buy and how 


arise on your farm every 


chine, which tools, which 


of face brick 





furniture, which cooking fuel 
is the best for the price you 





pay, will save money other- 
wise thrown away. Perhaps 
as little as twenty-five cents a 
week — perhaps a hundred 
dollars a single purchase. 


Read the advertisements in 





Wallaces’ Farmer and 
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OW the town gardener limited 

to a small lot envies the farm 
people their big lawn for the 
space they have for establishing 
plants that spread or grow too 
large for small grounds! Often 
the country gardener does not 
take advantage of planting the 
space he has, thinking he does not 
have time to care for extensive 
plantings. 

By making a careful choice of 
plants many beautiful garden pic- 
tures may be provided which will 
appear year after year with but 
little care. 

Have you ever seen the old-fash- 
ioned double yellow rose (Persian 
yellow or Austrian Briar) planted 
in a row along a fence or drive- 








Y 


Plants may be purchasedeof any 
variety or one’s stock’ may be 
built up from seed. It requires 
three years to grow blooming size 
plants from seed unless the seed 
can be started very early in a hot- 
house or cold frame. After the 
plant is well established it will 
grow for years in one place. Un- 
less you desire some special color, 
it is best to start with a package 
of mixed seeds. Mrs. Scott. El- 
liott’s strain of long spurred hy- 
brids are my favorites. Each year 
other seeds or plants of some spe- 
cial color or kind could be added 
to one’s collection. This year | 
am starting plants from seeds of a 
late blooming pink kind, Josephine 
March, to add to the others I have 
already established in my garden. 








way or perhaps in a clump in a 
corner of the house lawn with the 
common blue or purple iris which 
blooms about Decoration day? It is 
one of the most effective spring pic- 
tures you can produce and the easiest 
to grow. It is true the rose will spread 
and it is often bothered with slugs, but 
in spite of them you can depend upon 
roses vear after year as they are per- 
fectiy hardy in most climates. I ran 
across this planting of yellow roses 
and purple iris in an old cemetery on 
a lot which had had no care for fifteen 
years and the effect. was still beauti- 
fui, altho the plants did need care 
badly. 

An old rose bush would furnish 
enough root runners for a good start 
for a hedge or other planting and could 
be set almost any time in the spring 
or early summer if the roots can be 
protected from drying out. An old iris 
plant could be separated into several 
plants and set in front of the roses. 
Almost all nurseries can furnish the 
plants if you do not have access to old 
stock. For summer and fall effect an- 
nuals or perennials could be planted in 
front. 

Another picture which will renew it- 
self for years without care and comes 
after the early roses and iris is that of 
bridal wreath, pink peonies and early 
June flowering iris. This combination 
could be used effectively for a drive- 
way planting. Several plants need to 
be used to make an effective planting. 
Landscape architects discourage the 
planting of single specimens of small 
plants. 

Another effective planting for early 
June is that of wistaria on a fence or 
trellis, with pink peonies, lavender iris, 
and the early flowering lemon lily 
(Hemerocallis) in front of the vine. 
It may require some searching to find 
an early flowering lemon lily. The va- 
riety Sovereign usually blooms with 
the wistaria. carly flowering varie- 
ties are often found in old gardens. A 
root from such a plant is a good way 
to secure the right variety if you can 
not. locate it in a catalog. 

Annuals and perennials usually are 
plentiful enough to fill the summer 
with colorful pictures, but some 
thought should be given to late fall ef- 
fects so the flower pictures will not 
end with the first frost. 

Michaelmoos daisies or perennial as- 
ters are one of the easiest and most 
effective flowers to grow for fall 
bloom. All plant catalogs advertise 
good varieties to grow. Keep in mind 
the height you want when selecting 
the plants as some grow six feet tall 
and others only two feet. A four 
weeks’ period of bloom is possible if 
the right choice of plants is made. 
Most catalogs list the blooming season. 
A collection of wild asters makes an 
effective planting. The perennial as- 


ters will grow and bloom well in par- 


Planting Garden Pictures 


By RUTH 


tial shade. They are also nice to cover 
banks which road grading has made 
unsightly. 

For other colors in the fall use hardy 
chrysanthemums. If you live where 
there is much freezing and thawing in 
the winter it may take some time to 
find varieties which will live thru the 
winter. Catalogs usually list suitable 
varieties. The large flowered, early 
blooming types, are quite satisfactory. 
I now have six different colors estab- 
lished in my own garden which have 
lived thru four winters. The small 
button flowering varieties are quite 
hardy, I find, and should be included 
in the chrysanthemum planting. Chry- 
santhemums should be planted in a 
protected place and given mulching to 
prevent winter killing. 

On automobile trips thru the coun- 
try from April on to November make 
notes of the various combinations of 
flowers which are in bloom at the same 
time. This helps a great deal in mak- 
ing the right selections of colors and 
plants for filling in corners and other 
places where there is plenty of room 
for plants to spread and make perma- 
nent flower pictures. 


Pinks for Cutting 

ig THERE anyone who does not love 

pinks? Their bright eyes and the 
delicious perfume most of them have 
are very appealing, especially to chil- 
dren. In nearly every garden are found 
clumps of some variety of pink, more 
formally termed Dianthus. They seem 
to be extremely long lived. Even those 
that are classed as annuals come up 
year after year. I remember a row 
planted on the edge of a neighbor's 
vegetable garden which did not winter 
kill even tho planted in a very exposed 
place. 

Pinks are being used more frequent- 
ly for cut flowers. One of the loveliest 
bouquets I saw last summer was a 
great bunch of pale pink fringed clove 
pinks arranged in a common deep blue 
kitchen bowl. 

The pinks classed as annuals may 
be purchased in single and double 
flowering kinds. If one is carrying 
out some color harmony in the garden 
or border it is far better to buy single 
packages in the desired colors. If they 
are wanted for cutting, some nice sur- 
prises are in store for those who plant 
a mixed package of seed from some 
good seed house. It is possible to ob- 
tain good seed of all varieties mixed 
as low as 10 cents per package. From 
these the poor colors can be culled 
and in time by seed selection, one 


CESSNA 


can build up a choice collection of 
these flowers. 

The perennial pinks or dianthus in- 
clude dozens of varieties in their fam- 
ily. The old-fashioned clove pink (Plu- 
marius) is usually a favorite on ac- 
eount of the delicious spicy odor. Buy- 
ing a package by that. name gives 
plants that are single and fringed. 
Sometimes they are called grass pinks. 
For double and single varieties with a 
long blooming season buy Plumarius 
Semperflorens. The maiden pink 
(Deltoides) should always be included 
in a perennial garden. If once started 
it increases rapidly by reseeding and 
in June is about eight inches tall and 
covered with small pink blossoms. It 
is a splendid edging plant. 

The variety of late blooming pink 
called Ophelia is most desirable. It 
blooms after the clove pinks are fin- 
ished and is a beautiful pink with a 
deeper pink center. This variety is 
not listed in all catalogs but. it pays 
for any searching you have to do to 
find the seeds or plants. 

I have been trying one new variety 
of pinks each year and this last year 
my Caesius or cliff pinks bloomed for 
the first time. Thev are very lovely 
with their rose pink color and are 
perfumed. 

The Allwoodii carnations which have 
been widely advertised the last few 
years have not proved hardy in my 
garden but I have got some of poor 
stock, 

Pinks are not subject to disease and 
will grow well in poor soil. All of 
them grow in full sun but also do 
splendidly in part shade. If one has 
an especially choice color in any vari- 
ety of pinks, cuttings may be easily 
rooted in sand with a glass turned 
over them, or stocks may be pegged 
down with long wire hairpins for root- 
ing. Seeds may not always come true 
from some choice kinds. Plants of 
most of the perennial kinds may be 
purchased. 


Garden Favorites 
Aquilegia 

HERE is no flower which grows 
that has the same airy grace and 
beautiful color combinations as the 
long spurred aquilegia or columbine. 
I believe it is the favorite perennial of 
the majority of gardeners if you can 
pin them down to the place where they 
will name ¢heir favorite. It is grown 
with great ease from seed, does well 
in sun or shade and is comparatively 
free from diseases and from insects. 





Out of a package of Mrs. Elliott's 
strain, planted four years ago, I 
got about fifty plants. Only two 
were the color of the common wild 
ones. Most of them were pinks and 
lavenders. One came in pure white. 
Fortunately, I had planted it in front 
of some ferns and it was as beautifu 
as any pure white lily could be. 

By clipping the seed pods, which has 
te be a frequent task, I have had 
bloom from the middle of May to the 
first of August when the plants are 
grown in the shade. Full sun does not 
permit of such a long season of bloom. 
The vellow varieties give me a longer 
blooming season than any of the oth- 
ers. I never allow the plants to seed 
themselves around the old stalk, for 
the seedlings are often reverts to the 
old type and crowd out the _ long- 
spurred parent. type. If you wish to 
grow seed from some choice plant, 
keep them growing in another place 
until you know what you have. Often 
you will grow plants which are love- 
lier than the parents but there are us- 
ually some you would not want to 
keep. 

The Rocky Mountain columbine 
(coerulea) is a beautiful blue and 
white flower but. it is quite particular 
as to soil conditions and can not be 
successfully grown in every garden. 
A new strain of this columbine, \rs. 
Nicholls, is advertised in this year’s 
catalogs as being an easier kind to 
grow, which may make it possible to 
introduce this beautiful flower into 
most gardens. 

Plant lice may be somewhat trouble 
some on the columbine plants. Spray- 
ing with a solution of nicotine sul 
phate or some of the sprays recom- 
mended by the various seed houses, 
usually ends this trouble. This past 
year I lost a few old plants, due to the 
small brown worms working about the 
roots. Sprinkling common tobacco over 
the crowns and working it in around 
the roots proved to be an effective and 
easy way to control these pests. 

Columbines like a loose soil made 
rich with some leaf mold or well rot 
ted manure. A little lime should be 
worked into the soil around the plants 
occasionally. 





Are your bird-houses up, securely 
fastened in place, and ready for tel 
ants? I can’t imagine a garden with 
out birds. Also, it is time to put out 4 
shallow dish or pan for the birds te 
drink from and bathe in. 





When planting seeds in the ope 
ground, firm the ground with the hand, 
sow the seeds, cover with a light soil 
to the depth of their diameter, and 
again firm the soil with the hands. 





A large kitchen fork is good for cuF 
tivating seedlings and young plants. 
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COOKERY CORNER 








Molasses Cake Dessert 


Here is a dessert that children will 
love. It is wholesome, too. For those 
who do not. care for strong ginger fla- 
vor, it will be highly satisfactory. 

Cream together one-half cup of but- 


ter and one-half cup of sugar. Add 
two eggs and beat well. Dissolve one 
teaspoon of soda in one-half cup of 


mild molasses and add to the first mix- 
ture. Mix and sift one and one-half 
cups of flour, one-fourth teaspoon of 
ginger, one teaspoon of cinnamon, one- 
fourth teaspoon salt, and one teaspoon 
baking powder. Add these dry ingredi- 
ents to the other mixture alternately 
with one-half cup of cold water. Stir 
in one-half cup of cocoanut, pour into 
a well greased pan and bake in a mod- 
erate oven (325 degrees Fahrenheit) 
for about thirty-five minutes. Serve 
with whipped cream or use a boiled 
white icing flavored with lemon ex- 
tract and sprinkle thickly with cocoa- 
nut.—Mrs. Howard L. Wahlgreen, 
Washington County, Nebraska. 


Cherry Pudding 


My family thinks this cherry pud- 
ding is great. Place cherries, fresh or 
canned, in a one-inch layer in the bot- 
tom of a baking dish. Sift one heap- 
ing tablespoon of flour and one-half 
cup of sugar over the top of the cher- 
ries. Combine one-half cup of sugar 
with two well beaten and one- 
half cup of sweet cream. Add one-half 
cup of sweet or sour milk and one- 
half teaspoon of soda dissolved in a bit 
of the milk. Sift into the liquid one 
and one-half cups of flour, one tea- 
spoon of baking powder and a pinch 
of salt. Pour the batter over t 
ries and bake until nicely brown. 

Cherry pudding may be served with 
a thickened sauce, made from cherry 
juice, if canned cherries are used, or 
it may be served with cream or 
whipped cream.—Mrs. Joel D. Reber, 
Washington County, Iowa. 
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Quick Cream Cake 


Beat two eggs until light and foamy. 
Pour into a cup and fill with sweet 
cream. Sift one cup of sugar with one 
cup of flour and one teaspoon of bak- 
ing powder. Add the liquid to the 
flour and sugar mixture, beat briskly, 
flavor with lemon. 

This cake is quickly stirred up and 
is splendid to serve fresh for supper 
or for school lunches. It makes a de- 
licious base for a cream pie 
or strawberry shortcake with whipped 
cream.—Mrs. Raymond Keller, Deca- 
tur County, Iowa. 


Boston 


Cottage Cheese Pie 


Line a pie plate with crust. Fill with 
a cup of fresh cottage cheese, dot with 
bits of butter and sprinkle with half a 
cup of dried currants. Make a custard 


of two beaten eggs, a cup of sweet 
milk and two tablespoons of sugar. 
Flavor with lemon extract. Pour this 


mixture over the cottage cheese and 
currants and bake in a moderate oven 
until the custard sets and the crust is 
Blanche Cejka, Saunders Coun- 
ty, Nebraska. 
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Spring Salad 


Two to four 
12 radishes 
1 head lettuce 

f new potatoes (cooked) 

- tablespoons of vinegar or lemon 
juice 
Dash of salt 
Ce lery seed 
§ tablespoons salad oil 


spring onions 


and pepper 


Mix and shake the oil, vinegar and 
le seasoning until the dressing thick- 
fus. Cook and peel the new potatoes, 
then cut into quarters. Chop the rad- 
ishes and onions. Mix vegetables with 
dressing and let stand at least one 
hour. Arrange on lettuce leaf and gar- 
nish with hard cooked eggs.—Mrs. J. 
W. Carter, Iroquois County, Illinois. 


Spiced Rhubarb 
Peel and slice one pound of rhubarb. 
Sprinkle over one cup sugar. Let 
stand over night. In the morning 
drain off the syrup and add one-half 
cup sugar and cook. Tie in a spice 
bag 


6 whole cloves 

3 whole allspice 

Bit of mace 

6-inch stick cinnamon 
2-inch ginger root 


Put into syrup and boil ten minutes. 
Skim out spices. Add the rhubarb and 


cook until clear, then seal.—R. J., 
Story County, Iowa. 
Editor’s Note: You'll find that 


steamed rhubarb is a very splendid va- 
riation of the rhubarb sauce recipes. 
Prepare the rhubarb as for rhubarb 
sauce and place in a double boiler one 
quart of cut rhubarb with three cups 
of sugar. Let the rhubarb steam for 
from twenty to thirty minutes or until 
the rhubarb is tender but does not 
lose its strength. 


_ Rhubarb Marmalade 


Wash the rhubarb and cut in small 
pieces. Allow enough for three pounds 
of rhubarb. Add three pounds of su- 
gar, three oranges, three-fourths cup 
of water and one pound of seeded rai- 
sins. Slice the oranges and the rhu- 
barb, wash the raisins, add the sugar 
and water and boil very slowly until it 
thickens to marmalade consistency. 
Add the nuts before sealing.—A. M., 
Polk County, Iowa. 

Editor’s Note: Rhubarb 
splendidly with strawberries 
apple. Try using three cups of rhu- 
barb and three cups of strawberries 
with four cups of sugar for the straw- 
berry marmalade combination. If you'd 
like to use pineapple, substitute one 
cup of pineapple for one cup of rhu- 
barb. 


combines 
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Rhubarb Tarts 


Line a deep muffin pan or pie tin 
with pastry. Have the temperature of 
the oven very hot and lower grad- 
ually. Bake the tarts for about ten 
minutes until a light brown and crisp. 
Cool and fill with fresh rhubarb mar- 
malade or a thickened rhubarb sauce 


Stuffed Eggs 
Eggs are the farm housewife's stand- 
by. This is one way I like to use them 
for a hearty supper when the men are 
picking corn: 


6 hard cooked eggs 

l can Vienne style sausages 
(any chopped meat 
substituted) 

1% cups milk 

2 tablespoons butter 

2 tablespoons flour 





» mashed 
may be 


Season with a dash of salt. 
celery salt and paprika. 


pepper, 
Make a white 


sauce, or, as our grandmothers called 
it, “milk gravy.” by using the milk, 


the butter and the flour. Halve the 
hard cooked eggs, as for deviling. Fill 
with the mashed sausage or ground 
meat. Pulverize the egg yolks, and 
add to the white sauce. Arrange the 
eggs in a buttered baking dish and 
cover with the white sauce, seasoned 


to taste. Spread buttered crumbs over 
the top and sprinkle with paprika. 
Bake in a slow over until brown (too 
hot a fire will toughen the eggs).— 
Theodora P. Rayner, Johnson County, 
Jowa. 


Fruit Salad Dressing 
™% cup fruit juice 
pineapple or 
2 eggs 
% cup sugar 
% cup cream 


(lemon, orange, 
grapefruit) 


Heat the fruit juice, beat the eggs. 
Add the sugar and the other ingredi- 
ents, cook in a double boiler, stirring 
until the spoon coats with the mixture. 
Remove and beat the dressing with 
the egg beater. Fold in the cream 
whipped. You'll find this a most de- 
licious fruit salad dressing.—Miss H. 
C. Stevens, Polk County, Iowa. 











Life is just one baking 
triumph after another 
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when youve discovered 
Calumets Dousze-Action 


Wuat a joy to pull out of the oven those deli- 
cious-looking muffins—those light, perfect 
biscuits! Calumet’s Double-Action brings you 
sure success in all your baking! 


Calumet’s first action takes place in the 
mixing bowl. This starts the leavening prop- 
erly. Then, when you put your cake or muffins 
into the oven, the second action begins. A full, 
steady rising lifts your batter up and holds it, 
high and light—even though you may not be 
able to regulate your oven temperature with 
absolute accuracy. 

All baking powders are required by law to 
be made of pure, wholesome ingredients. But 
not all are alike in their action. Not all will 
give you equally fine results in your baking. 
Calumet is scientifically made of exactly the 
right ingredients, in exactly the right propor- 
tions to produce perfect leavening action— 
Double-Action. Because of this, it is the most 
popular baking powder in the world today. 

Make a Calumet cake, or some biscuits. See 
for yourself what perfect results Calumet’s 
Double-Action brings. Use only one level tea- 
spoon of Calumet to a cup of sifted flour. This 
is the usual Calumet proportion and should be 
followed for best results. A real economy, too. 


Mail the coupon for the new free Calumet 
Baking Book—full of wonderful recipes! 


CALUME 
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Manion Jane Parxer 
clo Calumet Baking Powder Company 
4100 Fillmore Street, Chicago, Illinois 





The Double-Acting 
Baking Powder... 
A Product of General Foods 


Cc W.F.5-30 


Please send me, free, a copy of the Calumet Baking Book. 





Fill in completely— print name and address. 
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MAGE THIS TEST 


Naturally, when baking, you can't 
see how C tlumet's Double-Action 
works inside the dough or batter to 
make it rise. But, by making this 
simple demonstration with only 
baking powder and water ina 
glass, you can see clearly how bak- 
ing powder acts—and how Calu- 
met acts twice to make your baking 
better. Put two level teaspoons of 
Calumet into a glass, add two tea- 
spoons of water, stir rapidly five 
times and remove the Spoon. The 
tiny, fine bn ubbles will rise slowly, 
half filling the '. This is Calu- 
met’ s first action— ate action that 
takes place in the mixing bowl when 

ou add liquid to your dry ingredé= 
ents. After the mixture has entirely 
stopped rising, stand the glass ina 
pan of hot water on the stove. Ina 
moment a second rising will start 
and continue until the mixture 
es the top of the glass. This és 
Calumet's second action—the ac- 
tion that takes place in the heat of 


oh 


rea 






your oven 

Make this test. See Calumet’ s 
Double-Action which protects 
your baking from failure. 
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FARMER DRAW THE LINE ? 


You know there are few 
farmers — and few city 
ple, too — who can 
ave everything they want. 
Every farmer draws a 
line. 


On one side are the 
necessities, the things he 
must have to run his farm 
— food, clothing, seed, 
gasoline, implements. On 
the other side of that line 
are “Luxuries’’—things he 
can get along without, un- 
Siadkective things, orna- 
mental things. He wants 
them—but he looks upon 
them as things to be 
bought some day in the 
future. 

At first thought you may 
say electricity is a luxury; 
that you're going to have 
it some day, but not this 
year. 


But és it a luxury? 
Three hundred and fifty 


thousand farmers who use 
Deico-Light emphatically 
say: “No, it is not.” They 
say Delco-Light is a neces- 
sity. They say it’s a profit- 
producer. 

They also say that along with 
this necessity that saves time and 
work, and actually increases their 
farm profits, they got—without 
any cost—all the luxuries made 
possible by electricity. 


Let us send you the facts now 


We want to send you 
our book “The New 
Way to Farm Profits.” 
This will give you all 
the facts — including 
details of the arrange- 
ments by which you can 
secure Delco-Light on 
terms that will be satis- 











On| which side 
is | electricity? 


factory to you. Send for your copy 
of this valuable book today. It will 
convince you that 
Delco-Light belongs 
onthe“must have” side 
of your line. 
¢ °@ e 

Delco-Light Company also sells 
and guarantees D-L_ Electric 
Residence Water Systems and 
DELCOGAS for Household and 
Commercial Use. 

PRODUCTS OF GENERAL MOTORS 


>>»>WNow 3$0.000 satisfied users— 
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LIGHT 


DEPENDABLE ELECTRIC POWER AND LIGHT 


Thenearest distributors arelisted below. Inadditionthereis a Delco-Light Dealerin every community. 


DELCO-LIGHT CO.,, 
DES MOINES SALES BRANCH, 
1711 Grand Ave., 
Des Moines, Iowa 
THE ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT 
118 EF, First St., 
Davenport, Iowa 


co., 


D. K. BAXTER, Ine., 
606 Pierce St., 
Sioux City, Iowa 
DELCO-LIGHT CO., 
OMAHA SALES BRANCH, 
2037 Farnam St., 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Delco-Light Company, Dept. A-82, Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation, Rochester, N. Y. 
You may send me copy of your free book “The New Way to Farm Profits.” 
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When writing to our advertisers, please mention that you read their 
advertisements in Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 









TRADE MARK REG, 
U. S. PAT. OFF, 






Price $5c to $1.35. ~ One year guarantee. 
Buck ropes, tie chains, big team hitches. 
JOHNSON IDEAL HALTER CO., Aurora, Ill, 















Cowboy Boots, Rodeo 
Shirts, Saddles, etc. 
) The West's largest exclusive 
t} Cowboy Outfitter. Big values 
Money back if not satisfied 
Write for free catalog. 


STOCKMAN FARMER SUPPLY CO. 


1643 Lawrence Street DENVER, COLORADO 
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Don’t Forget the Rhubarb! 


F WE would fill the cellar shelves 
this year with rich flavored mate- 
rials at low cost we must not forget 
rhubarb. There’s an acid tang to the 
stalk of this perennial which counts 
into money if it is purchased in the 
form of lemons or grapefruit. 

The most delicious fruit drink which 
I had all last summer, was one made 
from rhubarb juice and served during 
the harvest season by a woman who 
had until recently scorned the green 
ruffle of rhubarb which bordered her 
garden, because the family was “tired 
of canned rhubarb.” 

She prepared the juice as we would 
make apple juice for jellying purposes, 
using the overgrown stalks which 
were too tough and strong to make 
delicate flavored sauce. After sim- 
mering the sliced stalks until tender 
in a small quantity of water and 
straining in a jelly bag, she either 
heated it to boiling and canned it with- 


out sugar for use in combination jams 


and jellies or added one cup of sugar 
for every quart of juice, cooked the 
mixture until the sugar was dissolved 
and then, after skimming, sealed it at 
once in sterilized jars. 

Canned rhubarb is a favorite winter- 
time sauce in one home I know, since 
the canner-in-chief has discovered that 
rhubarb, for this purpose, should be 
pulled almost as fast as it comes out 
of the ground. It is the young, soft- 
skinned stalks which are tender and 
delicately tangy in flavor. But one 
must not make the mistake of over- 
sweetening this product. 

To can, merely cut. the young stalks 
into half inch lengths, after cleaning. 
Pack into hot clean jars. Cover with 
a syrup made of one part water and 
only three-fourths parts sugar. (Older 
rhubarb will need a syrup made of 
equal parts sugar and water.) Half 
seal the jars, and process in a steamer 
or hot water bath or in a pressure 
cooker without pressure for twenty 
minutes. 

Baked canned rhubarb if made from 
the young stalks is delicious. Cut 
stalks into half inch lengths. Bake in 
covered baking dish, allowing one cup 
of sugar for every quart of rhubarb, 
until tender. Seal in hot sterilized 
jars, or half seal and give an addi- 
tional five minutes processing period. 

Rhubarb has almost no pectin but 
it is rich’ in the acid which a good 
jelly demands, so it combines beauti- 
fully with the high pectin fruits like 
currants and apples in jellies and 
jams. After tasting currant and rhu- 
barb jelly or eating a bit of hot toast 
or pudding spread with (my favorite) 
rhubarb and red raspberry jam, one 
might well wonder why the rich possi- 
bilities of this perennial stalk have 
been so long camouflaged in the char- 
acterless conserve combinations which 
haven't always shown it at its best. 


Rhubarb and Currant Jelly 
1 cup rhubarb juice 
I cup red currant juice 
lts cups sugar 
Extract rhubarb, using least water 
possible. Strain in jelly bag. Do the 
same with the currant juice. Heat the 
sugar in the oven. Combine fruit 
juices. Add the sugar and boil rapidly 
until liquid sheets off the spoon. 


Rhubarb and Red Raspberry Jam 
(Using commercial pectin) 

2 level cups crushed berries 

2 cups rhubarb juice 

6% cups sugar 

16 cup liquid pectin 


Extract rhubarb juice. Crush ber- 


| ries. Combine and add sugar. Stir con- 





stantly and bring to boil. Bring toa 
full rolling boil and then boil for one 
to two minutes. Remove from fire. 
Add pectin. Skim and stir for five 
minutes. Pour into glasses in which 
paraffin has been chipped. 

There’s something about the flavor 
of rhubarb and berries—but try it!— 
G. M. E. 





Brown gravy for veal or lamb is par- 
ticularly good if a little tart jelly is 
added to it. 
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Speeding train ... auto driver didn’t see it... 

R-A-S-H!.,.!!... another crossing tragedy! 

What if it had been you? Too late, then, to 
mail the coupon. 


Act, now, BEFORE it happens! Don’t get 
caught without protection, Mail the coupon, 
quick, for Woodmen Accident details. See why 
it’s the best policy ever written for farmers. 


More farmers are seriously hurt every year. 
YOU MAY BE NEXT! Injuries are expensive, 
Provide against the costs. 


Lowest Cost of Its Kind 


Cost amazingly LOW! Benefits remarkably generous. 
Pays for ALL {njurtes---not justafew! Minor hurts, up 
toaccidental death. Gives full, ample protection that saves 
you most money wheninjured. Starts paying the day you 
get laid up---DOUBLE if a hospital case, Non-fraternal. 

jot connected with any fraternal order. 


Send NOW for Free Book 
Get the facts! See how generously Wood- 
men Accident pays when you get hurt. See 
why most farmers prefer Woodmen Acci- 
dent. a coupon and mail, TODAY. Don't 
put it off---decide NOW, to send. 
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& Please send me free book describing your acci- 4 
8 dent insurance policies. (Age limits, 16 to 60.) H 
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BUY YOUR WOOLEN GOODS 
direct from the mill and get goods made from pure 
new wool—You will save money. Blankets, quilt 


batts, auto robes, yarns, shirts, pants, stag coats 
sweaters and underwear, etc. If you have woo! dont 
sell for a low price, and buy shoddy goods. We de 
custom carding, spinning and weaving. We re ard 
old wool batts. Send for our price list. 

MERRILL WOOLEN MILLS CO. : 
Dept. 602 Merrill, Wis. 
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Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead classified ads put you in touch 
with a market for farm land that can 
be reached in no other way. 
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Great Fun—That Yellow- 



















stone Trip! As » 
(Continued from page 3) a 4 
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famed geyser, Old Faithful, which with 
invariable regularity flings a gossamer 
spray toward the heavens above. 
When we left that place we entered 
the forests primeval, forests of pines 
magnificently straight and tall. Every- 
where abounded a glory of blossoms. 
There we saw the monkey flower, wild 
asters, Queen Ann's lace, wild tansy 
and others which we could not iden- 
tify. During the ride we passed the 
Continental Divide, which divides the 
western watersheds. It is at a height 
of 8,268 feet. On one side water runs 
toward the Gulf of Mexico: on the 
other, toward the Pacific ocean. 
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Near here we came to a beautiful 
mountain, set like a jewel in the living 
forest green. Its name is Lake Lodge 
and a powerful témptation for fisher- 














i ‘ “Spig OLD. 
men in tour parties. From Old Faith- Yin: BS cos 
Kop 
ful Lodge we traveled southeast and aa eet) 


then northeast to Lake Lodge, then 
northwest to Canyon Lodge, near 
where we saw that marvel of marvels, 
the Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone. 
Who among the throngs that congre- 
gate there can not. love its grandeur, 
find satiety in its primitive music and 
appreciate its maddened, foaming wa- 
ters? Again and again we looked from 
cataract and mighty rock-ribbed walls 


ae 
e. 





Oday’s dainty stove 


N », Price $140 


sees mother at her best... 


to the tiny stream below, dwarfed by 
distance into a slim, green ribbon and 
half-hidden at. points beneath over- 
arching rocks. Down below on a 
jagged tower of gray stone, a wise old 
osprey had built its rustic nest and, 
unmindful of the milling crowds, fed 
and reared her young. The roar of the 
mighty cataract could be plainly heard 
from Canyon Lodge. 


We rode up to Mount Washburn, a 
peak which towers 10,000 feet into the 
blue. Along the way we saw masses 
of solid rock in every conceivable 
shape—the Palisades, the Needles, pet- 
rifications, the historic Roosevelt cab- 
in with its deer-horn fence. Many 
miles farther along we saw new moun- 
tain beauties around Mammoth Hot 
Springs, “the carved and fretted ter- 
races.” Nearby is Mammoth Hot 
Springs hotel and lodge where we had 
supper. In the evening we went to 
Gardiner where our train was waiting. 

The next morning we were in Bill- 
ings, Mont. A number of our party, 
including the writer, had the good for- 
tune to be taken for a ride thru the 
city. We learned that the largest su- 
gar beet factory in the world is lo- 
cated at Billings. Hundreds of 
thruout the countryside are planted to 
beets. Cattle brought down from the 
mountain ranges are fed on beet tops. 
Beans are grown in quantity. Forty 
thousand acres were raised last year 
and all of them were taken by the 
United States navy at 6 cents a pound. 
Water for irrigation purposes is lifted 
from the Yellowstone river by electric- 
ally-operated centrifugal pumps. It is 
said that the dry-farmed land is a par- 


acres 


adise for the combine harvester and 
thresher. Alfalfa seems to grow well 
there. 


One more pleasant stop for a side 
trip was made at Miles €ity, Mont., 
thru the courtesy of J. N. Cooper, fed- 
eral employe with the United States 


range and livestock experiment sta- 
tion. We visited his station, Fort 
Keogh during the war, where now 


there are flocks of sheep and Belgian, 
Morgan and Thoroughbred horses. 
Cooper and other men have 500 Here- 
ford cattle there with which they are 
testing range feeding without supple- 
mentary feeds. The cows have no 
Shelter in winter and no feed .other 
than range grass. However, they were 
in excellent flesh. A ride over a real 


range was an outstanding pleasure. 

It will 800n be a year since our Yel- 
lowstone trip. Time goes by like that, 
but it will not affect memories of our 
very delightful and wonderful excur- 
Sion to Yellowstone Park during the 
summer of 1929. 


HERE was atime when a smudged 

reddened face, wilted locks and 
roughened hands were taken for 
granted in the kitchen. But with this 
new labor-saving oil range to help 
her, any woman can be as dainty 
and well-groomed when she cooks 


oven is porcelain-lined, and fitted 
with a dependable heat indicator. 
Five Giant Superfex burners, one 
a Big Giant, furnish swift clean heat. 


You can have the same range with 
Giant Puritan short-drum burners, for 
close-up flame, if you wish. There’s 


as when she entertains. 


Thesnow-white Perfection illustrated 
is finished in shining porcelain. The 


Beautiful Ranges $55 to 
New models include beautiful ranges in great variety, 
from $55 to $140. Perfection’s handsome new stoves 
for separate ovens, at $7.00 to $83 complete the 
choice of sizes and styles. 


$15 Down These ranges may be bought on the 
new Perfection Purchase Plan, with a small down 
payment and easy terms. For instance, the white range 
shown above, priced at $140, will be placed in your 







SI Dealers displaying this sign offer 


achoice of color, too: white, as shown, 
or white with trim of cherry red, 
golden sand, sea blue or apple green. 


$140* 


kitchen for $15 down... with 
payment of the balance divided 
over a period of thirteen months. 





No.87 — New four-burner range, 
finished in silver-gray porcelain 
and Perfectolac with satin-black. 
Built-in oven. Heat indicator. 


you free trial and easy terms on 
any Perfection, and accept your old 
stove in trade. 


Long-chimney burners... . «$55 





PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY, Cleveland, Obio 


PERFECTION 


In Canada, General Steel Wares, Lid., Toronto 


%* Small financing charge on deferred payments. 


Oil Burning 
Ra nges 








All Steel 
No Chain 

to 
Break 2 


Owners tell us our All Steel Chain- 
less Inside Bucket Elevators are 
money savers and profit makers. 
Finely engineered; strongly built; 
grain tight. Cost less because they 
need little attention and last longer. 
Perfect balance reduces draft; only 
half the moving parts, therefore less 
wear, less breakage. No bearing or 
shafting in head; only oil at floor 
line. 25 bu. per minute capacity. 
So simple, so service-free, they can’t (<j 
help but satisfy. 
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Get all facts before 
you buy—write for 
catalog. 


PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO. 
301 McLun St. Bloomington, II. 
AMINE RRA DADRA IEE LEC 


When writing advertisers, please 














mention this paper. 





NICHOLS TRAVEL BOOKS 


James T. Nichols’ travel stories have been read by hundreds of thousands. 
They cover nearly every country in the world. In book form they should 
be in every home. 

BIRDSEYVYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS—FIVE VOLUMES. 
Volume I—-Twenty countries, Passion Play, Peace Conference, Seven Wonders of the World. 
Cloth bound, $1.50. 
ia Volume Il—Cities om three contenents, Europe, South America, Mexico 
Price, $1.50. 
Volume III 


illustrated. Cloth. 





Articles written on trip around the world, illustrated by photographs taken 
50. 


en route. Price, 

Volume IV—Africa, Syria, including Baalbeck and Damascus. Ten great chapters on Palestine— 

illustrated. Price, $1.50. 

Volume V—England, Ireland, Suetend. Norway, Sweden, Poland, Germany and many other 
.50. 


countries—illustrated. Price, 

A Journey Through the iBbie—The entire Bible in form of a story: 656 pages, hundreds of 
|__] illustrations. Price, $1.50. 

Bible Lands As They Are Tcday—Complete story of Dr. Nichols’ last trip through Bible lands. 
C) 75 pages pictures. Price. $1.50. ' 

The Wonders of South America—Story of trip in and around South America, Panama Canal. 

Price, $1.25. 

Rambles Through Europe—Complete story of late trip in Europe as far north as Norway , 
CT and Sweden. Price, $1.25. 

The New South and Old Mexico—Story of Agricultural Editors through the Southland and 

Old Mexico. Price, $1.25. aia el ne: enna 

hese well bound In cloth and are postpai them 

pe 2 them, $9.00. Please mark boots wanted and send order with check, 
money order or cash at eartiest possible date. 


NICHOLS BOOK & TRAVEL CO. 


University Place Station Bes Moines, lowa 
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Profit Protectors 
L} Cities Service Oils & Gasolene | mi 








Cities Service Oil is refined to 
meet exactly the gruelling ser- 
vice to which you will put it. 
It is sturdy, rich, full-bodied 
—able to stand all sorts of 
punishment. Cities Service 
Gasolene gives you full power 
every minute it’s in service. 


It’s unpleasant to pay out the 
bulk of your profit from one 
crop to put your farm equip- 
ment back in shape after a 
season of heavy duty—and it 
isn’t necessary. 


You can be spared this expense 
— you can have your car, truck, 
tractor, and other machinery 
still on the job and free from re- 
pair after a long stretch of ser- 
vice—if you use Cities Service 
Oils and Gasolene exclusively. 


Protect your profits—avoid 
excessive repairs—use Cities 
Service Oils and Gasolene. 
eal . ° ° 
They're a profit-protecting 
combination! 


Cities Service Radio Concerts, Fridays 
8 P. M.—N. B. C. network, 33 stations. 














Only the NEW VOSS 


OFFERS BOTH THESE MODERN FEATURES 






Electric 


Floating 
Self-Starter 


Agitator 





( It Starts Like 
Your Automobile 


It Cleans by the 
Hand Washing Method 


The only mechanical 
device which exact- 
ly duplicates hand 
washing action. 


No more cranking. 
dust step on the 
starter button and 
off she goes! 


If you investigate you'll choose a VOSS 


You'll choose it because it offers such obviously greater value, 
greater convenience and more advanced features. 

Wouldn’t you like to have the convenience of an electric self- 
starter? The VOSS is the first to offer one! Wouldn’t you like to 
have a washer that cleans as efficiently and as gently as though you 
washed with your own hands? The VOSS Floating Agitator exactly 
duplicates hand washing action! Make no mistake . . . investigate 


the VOSS! 


Other VOSS features: Beauty of design and finish; porce- 
lain enamel tub; BRIGGS & 'STRATTO gasoline engine: 


balloon type wringer rollers; other modern improvements. 
















Also Electric Mot ~ “Washing } 
Driven Vous Washers SS elldees Eton neee? 
VOSS BROS.MFG.CO, Dept. L. 


DAVENPORT. 10WA 
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‘Our Sabbath School escent 


y HENRY WALLACE / 





the quarterly reviews. 








Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson 
must not be reproduced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. \ 
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Jesus Acclaimed as King 

(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for May 11, 1930. Matthew, 20:29 to 
21:46. Printed—Matthew, 21:1-11.) 

“And when they drew nigh unto Je- 
rusalem and came upon Bethphage, 
unto the Mount of Olives, then Jesus 
sent two disciples, (2) saying unto 
them, Go into the village that is over 
against you, and straightway ye shall 
find an ass tied, and a colt with her: 
loose her and bring them unto me. 
(3) And if anyone say aught unto you, 
ye shall say, The Lord hath need of 
them; and straightway he will send 
them. (4) Now this is come to pass, 
that it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken of the prophet, saying, 

(5) Tell ye the daughter of Zion, 
Behold thy king cometh unto thee, 
Meek and riding upon an ass, 

And upon a colt the foal of an ass. 

(6) And the disciples went and did 
even as Jesus apppointed them, (7) and 
brought the ass, and the colt, and put 
on them their garments; and he sat 
thereon. (8) And the most part of the 
multitude spread their garments in the 
way; and others cut branches from the 
trees and spread them in the way. 
(9) And the multitudes that went be- 
fore him, and that followed, cried, say- 
ing Hosanna to the son of David: 
blessed is he that cometh in the name 
of the Lord; Hosanna in the highest. 
(10) And when he was come into 
Jerusalem, all the city was stirred, say- 
ing, Who is this? (11) And the multi- 
tudes said, This is the prophet, Jesus, 
from Nazareth of Galilee.” 

There is infinite pathos in these lat- 
ter months cf the short life of our 
Lord. It was a year since He had de- 
liberately broken with the Galileans, 
who in the last passover would have 
taken Him by force and made Him a 
king like unto Herod or Caesar.. A 
short time afterwards He shocked His 
disciples by the announcement that in- 
stead of mounting the throne of David 
and Solomon, He should die the death 
of a felon on the cross. The last six 
months especially had been devoted to 
imparting to His disciples the deeper 
truths pertaining to the kingdom; for 
in all His prophecies of a shameful 
death the word ever on His tongue, 
the subject matter of every parable, 
was the kingdom of heaven, of which 
He was king. 

Once more, returning from Perea, 
when He had been followed by vast 
multitudes, He joins the pilgrim bands. 
These simple-minded people could not 
give up the hope that, armed with all 
these miraculous powers, He would 
yet proclaim himself king. His disci- 
ples were deeply imbued with the 
same feeling and hope. One of the lat- 
est incidents of His journey, even aft- 
er leaving Jericho, was the request of 
the mother of James and John that 
they might hold the chief positions in 
the kingdom, probably of glory and ky 
inference in the kingdom on earth. 
Filled with these Messianic hopes and 
expectations, they approached the sa- 
cred city. 

As they neared the little village of 
Bethphage, or the house of unripe figs, 
Jesus, who had spent the night at 
Bethany, near by, sends two of His dis- 
ciples and asks the loan of a young un- 
broken ass and its dam, on the ground 
that “the Lord hath need of them.” 
He had no doubt privately informed 
His disciples that He would make a 
formal entry as king. The tidings 
spread thru the pilgrim hosts and 
reached Jerusalem, that the Messiah 
King would enter Jerusalem that Sab- 
bath day; and vast multitudes, not of 


the citizens of Jerusalem, but pilgrims 
who had previously arrived, and those 
who were present when Lazarts was 
raised from the dead, came out to meet 
Him. In the excitement of the mo- 
ment they made a saddle of their outer 
garments or cloaks, or running before 
Him threw them in the way, carpet- 
ing, as we would say, the street. As 
the procession moved along the brow 
of Olivet, they cut down branches of 
palm trees, always the symbol of vic- 
tory, and strewed them in the way, 
singing the Psalms used from time im- 
memorial on triumphal occasions: 
“Hosanna to the son of David: blessed 
is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord; Hosanna in the highest.” 


At last, was the thought in the mind 
of Judas and the twelve, Jerusalem 
will have her rightful king. At last, 
was the thought of the pilgrim hosts, 
the Lord will claim His own. Far 
other were the thoughts of Jesus of 
Nazareth. King He was in very truth. 
Instead of coming privately and se- 
cretly to these feasts, as the Jews ex- 
pected, He was coming openly and 
with the greatest simplicity; not with 
pomp and the panoply of war, nor rid- 
ing on a war horse, but meek and low- 
ly, riding upon an ass, a beast of bur- 
den, a symbol of service. That sad 
face showed that. He was thinking of 
other things than conquest. Forgetful 
of His own sorrows and impending 
fate, He thought of the fate of Jerusa- 
lem and of the nation, and, as the pro- 
cession with its multitudes singing the 
Psalms of David and shouting with 
joy, reached the brow of Olivet, and 
Jerusalem in all its glory lay before 
Him, Jesus, seeing all that was before 
it, burst into tears and exclaimed: 

“If thou hadst known in this day, 
even thou, the things which belong 
unto peace! but now they are hid 
from thine eyes. For the day shall 
come upon thee, when thine enemies 
shall cast up a bank about thee, and 
compass thee round, and keep thee in 
on every side, and shall dash thee to 
the ground, and thy children within 
thee; and they shall not leave in thee 
one stone upon another: because thou 
knewest not the time of thy visita 
tion.” (Luke, 19:41-44.) 

Such expressions as these must have 
done much to correct the false impres- 
sion produced in the minds of the 
multitudes, and hence they would not 
be greatly surprised when He alighted 
from the ass and ascended the steps 
into the court of the Gentiles and 
thence into the temple proper, calmly 
surveyed all that was wrong there, 
and returned quietly to Bethany. 
(Mark, 11:11.) 

Probably the next day Jesus re 
turns to the temple. He had seen the 
day before all the abuses which had 
crept in since He cleansed these same 
courts from abuses some three years 
before. To have corrected them on 
the day of His entrance, the Sabbath, 
with the excited crowds following 
Him, would have created a mob. 

The court was a scene of traffic. 
Families were there bargaining [or 
their passover lambs and doves. Ex: 
changers were turning the money of 
the various countries into the coin of 
the sanctuary, in which alone the tel 
ple dues could be paid, and shaving 
them, no doubt, at a rate that would 
make the mouth of the modern two 
per-cent-a-month note shaver water. 
His soul was filled with indignation. 

“And Jesus entered into the temple 
of God, and cast out all them that sold 
and bought in the temple, and ove®- 
threw the tables of the money-chang- 
ers, and the seats of them that sold 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Jesus Acclaimed as King 
(Continued from page 20) 


the doves; and He saith unto them, It 
is written, My house shall be called 
a house of prayer; but ye make it a 
den of robbers.” (Verses 12 and 13.) 

If the tears of Jesus the day before, 
as He entered the city by the Olivet 
road, were interpreted by His enemies 
as a sign of weakness, they had reason 
now to change their minds. The per- 
sonal presence and moral force that 
could drive the cattle dealers and note 
shavers from the temple was mightier 
py far than that of Galilean revolution- 
ists. If His eyes flamed with righteous 
anger aS He drove the thieves from 
the sacred courts, if they quailed be- 
fore His gaze, and the multitude and 
officers were held spellbound in awe 
by a power which they could feel, how 
great must have been their astonish- 
ment when they saw Him bend in ten- 
der merey over the afflicted, restore 
sight to the blind, and make the lame 
leap for joy. No wonder that the 
young men, the temple servants, and 
even the children, took up the refrain 
of vesterday, saying: “Hosanna to 
the son of David.” 

When his baffled enemies said to 
Him, Do you not see that these young 
men servants in the temple are ascrib- 
ing to you divine honors? Jesus re- 
plied, in substance, What else would 
you have them say? Have you not 
read in your own Scriptures, “Out of 
the mouths of 
thou hast perfected praise?” 
16.) 

There are thus two main points in 
the lesson. Jesus claimed to be in 
some sense a king, as shown by His 
triumphal entry. The manner of His 
kingdom is seen, first by choosing a 
beast of service rather than a beast 
of jvar, as predicted by the prophet 
Zechariah: “Rejoice greatly, O daugh- 
ter of Zion; shout, O daughter of Jeru- 
salem: 
thee: he is just and having salvation; 
lowly, and riding upon an ass, even 
upon a colt, the foal of an ass.”’ It is 
seen also by His tears of compassion 
over Jerusalem, whose destruction by 
the Romans He now clearly foresaw. 
The second point is His cleansing of 
the temple, claiming it to be His house, 
and His healing of the lame and blind. 
The second view illustrates the first 
as showing still further the nature of 
His kingdom. It was a kingdom not of 
this world, not political; it was a king- 
dom of moral power, as shown in the 
correction of flagrant abuses, and of 
mercy, as shown in His healing of the 
unfortunate and afflicted. 


(Verse 





Gardening for Soups and 


Stews 
oo 
garden this year, don’t forget to 
make ample provision for materials 
for soups, stews and those delicious 
one-dish meals that are so good along 
about the time of the cool fall days. 

You will want to include cabbage, 
celery, tomatoes, green peppers, peas 
and beans, besides the root crops. Al- 
most any stew is improved with the 
addition of a little onion. Carrots, 
beets and turnips with potatoes add 
flavor and make the foundation re- 
quirements for many a delightful dish. 

Corn, dried or canned, makes a wel- 
come addition to the stew. You may 
dry peas, too, for such uses. And ev- 
eryone knows the value of different 
beans in soup dishes. 
beans with ham as you plant and you 
— add an extra half row. Or if you 
like chili, don’t forget to plant. plenty 
of red beans. 

Carrots and peas or carrots and cel- 
ery cooked with a little onion will fur- 
nish you a health giving dish next win- 
ter. And don’t forget the parsley. 


you are planning for your | 


You | 


babes and sucklings | 


behold, thy king cometh unto | 





Think of lima | 


May dry parsley to be used in soups, | 
or you can take up a pot or two and | 


keep it green over winter along with 
the house plants. Don’t cheat your- 
Self out of its delicious flavor just be- 
Cause you have always regarded it 
merely as a relish. 





COLOR works Wonders! 









House Paint 
Barn Paint 


haee sat AS Implement 
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Screen Paint 
Porch Floor 


Wood Stains 


IAAL MAUIAS 


-time tested 





Minnspar 
Varnish 
4-hour Varnish 


Walkon Floor 
arnish 


Quick-namel 
Inside Paints 
and Enamels. 





Paint 


Paint 































HE magic stroke of a paint brush, dipped in the 

modern color paints, will change the dingy, 
shabby appearance of your home, farm buildings and 
implements to a fresh, new, modern look. Beautify 
and protect your building and implement investment. 
Scientific tests prove that color paints wear longer. 
The new modern colors have been combined with 
“old-time’’ Minnesota quality in 


Minnesota Paints 
—time tested 


Since 1870, they have maintained the same high 
quality standard. Made with our own pure Minne- 
sota Linseed Oil, pressed from Northwestern flax. 
Due to world flax shortage, linseed oil is higher 
priced. Be sure you get full linseed oil content. Ask 
for Minnesota Paints—that's the safest way to buy. 

Ask your Minnesota Paint Dealer or write for 
color cards and valuable booklet. 


Minnesota Linseed Oil Paint Co. 
1115 So. 3rd St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Master Oats uller 


Will hull and clean 90% 
of average oats. 






barley 


Only & h. p. 
Required 


The MASTER HULLER, the latest per- 
fected oats huller, hulls oats and separates 
the hulls from the groats. Does a 90% job 
of hulling and cleaning average oats. Sepa- 
rates by air; requires only 5 h.p. to oper- 
ate; fully guaranteed. A necessity for every 


farmer growing live stock, as there is no 


better feed than hulled oats. Reasonable 
price. Write today for full particulars. 


MASTER HULLER, Cedar Falls, lowa 








Please mention this paper when writ- 
ing advertisers. 







































Yes, Sir! They 


Believe in Signs 


Thieves, crooks and swindlers dis- 


like to take chances. The Signa of Fair Play 


[THIS FARM | 


PROTECTED | 
BY | 
WALLACES FARMER 
SERVICE BUREAU 
i ——<—<—_ 


They would rather steal where the 
risk is light. 
Show them your sign. We’ll furnish 
it to you! 











Service Bureau 


Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead 


Des Moines, lowa 
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the New “4,.000000" 
Golden Series 


De Laval 





SEPARATORS | 


Combines 
the Easiest Running 
with the Cleanest 
Skimming . . - 





improvements 


These new De Laval Separators are unquestionably the 
crowning achievement in 52 years of separator manufacture 
and leadership. They are the finest cream separators in 
De Laval history. They combine the easiest running with 
the cleanest skimming, and the longest life with greatest 
convenience of handling. They are striking in beauty of 
design and finish, a satisfaction and pleasure to use and own. 
The new features, combined with such well-known De Laval 
features as the wonderful floating bowl, turnable supply 
can, durable, extra heavy tinware, oil window, perfect 


workmanship, etc., are: 


New trailing bowl dis- 
charge, which reduces power 
required to operate the machine and 
also reduces frothing of the skim-milk; 
2 “Vv” shaped channels on 
® cream and skim-milk spouts 
guide streams straight; 
4 Ball bearings, properly 
© protected, make their sepa- 


rator use practical and afford still 
easier running; 


4. 


and spindle to align themselves and 
run easier and last longer; 


i. 


Worm wheel pinned to shaft 


in way that permits worm wheel © 


5 Improved oil overflow in- 
® sures used oil and sediment 
being automatically flushed out of the 
oil reservoir; 


6 Extended shaft with protect- 

© ing cap enables motor or power 
drive to be attached at any later time 
without taking the machine apart; 


| New two-length crank (on 

larger sizes) enables the ma- 
chine to be quickly brought to speed 
with crank in the long position, then 
a turn of the wrist, without slackening 
the turning, and the crank is shortened, 
which enables speed to be maintained 
with the least effort. 


These new De Lavals must be seen and tried to be appreciated. Your 


De Laval dealer will gladly let you see and try them. 


If you do not 


know the name of your dealer, write nearest office below for full 


information. 


The De Laval Separator Company 
New York 
165 Broadway 


Chicago 
€00 Jackson Bivd. 


San Francisco 
61 Beale Street 








EARLY 


EARLY SEED CORN 


. Two different years our yellow corn was the highest 
yielding corn in the North Central lowa district 
Comprising 24 counties. We raised 40 acres of it 
last. year that averaged 75 bushels per acre on 
rolling land. Picked and dried before frost. Ger- 
mina 5 to 98 per cent. Ten days free trial. If 
wot satisfactory your money back. $4 per bu.; 3 bu., 
$11; 5 bu. or more, $3.50. Shelled and graded. 


J. W. KEMPE HINTON, IOWA 












MICHIGAN 
STAVESILOS &. 


The last wordin a permanentsilo. Write 
for illu a Saininer haar 
we erect them. a 
Lpecial Diecount eon Earty Orders 
MICHIGAN S10 CO.. 2604 5. W h 
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THE DAIRY 


Electric Process of Steriliz- 
ing Milk 

Experimental work at Michigan 
State College indicates that the newly 
developed electropure process of ster- 
ilizing milk has some very marked ad- 
vantages. This process for reducing 
bacteria in milk consists of passing 
the milk thru a preheater where it is 
warmed to about 120 degrees Fahren- 
heit. The milk then is pumped to the 
electropure machine where it passes 
thru a vertical chamber 34x4x24 
inches. The four-inch walls are made 
up of carbon electrodes and the 3%- 
inch walls of insulating material. As 
the milk passes thru it is subjected to 
an alternating electric current of 220 
volts. The resistance offered by the 
various electrolytes in solution in the 
milk immediately causes the liberation 
of enough heat to reduce by approxi- 
mately 99 per cent the bacterial plate 
count, of the milk. This process does 
not alter the taste er creaming ability 
of the milk. 

In experimental work a temperature 
of 160 degrees has been found very etf- 
ficient, and this temperature has been 
reached when the milk has traveled 
about two-thirds of the distance, being 
exposed for only fifteen to twenty sec- 
onds to the temperature. 

Milk inoculated with spore-forming 
organisms, including the anthrax ba- 
cillus, has been passed thru the ma- 
chine with a reduction in different. tri- 
als of from 71.5 to 99.9 per cent of the 
spores. In comparison, tubes contain- 
ing the same milk treated in a manner 
similar to a_ steam _ sterilization 
showed a reduction in the spore organ- 
isms of from 0 to 13 per cent. 


Making Silage Go Around 


In sections of the corn belt where 
dairying is the predominant type of 
farming, corn. often sells for 15 to 20 
cents per bushel more than in the sur- 
plus grain producing areas. In rough 
land sections, the percentage of land 
devoted to corn must necessarily be 
small, and in many cases should be 
less than it is. Many farmers dislike 
to use a silo because it takes a rela- 
tively large amount of their corn crop. 
On much of this land, corn does not 
make the rank growth that it does on 
rich bottom land, so the tonnage per 
acre is relatively small. Dairymen who 
find themselves so situated have two 
ways of meeting this problem, if they 
wish to use a silo. 

First, it may be met by planting a 
rank growing, southern variety of 
corn, so that a large amount of succu- 
lent feed may be grown on a small 
area. Such varieties of corn are not 
popular among cattle feeders, but their 
problem is different from that of the 
dairyman. Eureka, Silo King and Su- 
perior are among the white varieties 
that have found favor with dairymen, 
but those who prefer yellow varieties 
are using Golden Beauty, Big Golden 
and late strains of Reid. The yellow 
corn looks richer in the silo, and prob- 
ably contains more vitamins. 

In the second place, the situation 
may be met by feeding less silage. The 
primary object in feeding silage is to 
keep the cow’s system in good condi- 


tion—to imitate grass. The feeding 
value of silage is comparatively low. 
When silage is considered a_high- 
priced feed, it may well be fed in 
smaller amounts than the usually ree- 
ommended thirty to thirty-six pounds 
per cow daily, and good results have 
been obtained by feeding as little as 
fifteen to twenty pounds daily. 

When the cow’s roughage ration con- 
sists of this amount of silage and al- 
falfa hay fed to the limit of her appe- 
tite, this feeding practice has the add- 
ed advantage of requiring less protein 
in the grain ration. Ordinary home- 
grown grains come much nearer to 
balancing such a ration than 
more silage is fed. 

This method of feeding has been 
used successfully by some farmers, and 
ought to meet with favor in those sec- 
tions where alfalfa can be grown fairly 
easily, and where silage makes a rath- 
er high-priced roughage. Fed at this 
rate, an acre of these varieties of corn 
will produce enough silage for from 
four to eight cows for a season.—H. E, 
Skott. 


when 


He Wants to Go It Alone 


To the Editor: One of my neigh- 
bors says that all the creameries in 
this part of the state should go in to- 
gether and hook up with the Land 0’ 
Lakes Creameries in Minnesota. Now 
we've got one of the best creameries 
in Iowa and one of the best buttermak- 
ers in the United States. He says that 
he is making better butter than was 
ever shipped out of Minnesota because 
we are furnishing him better cream 
and they don’t have as good butter- 
makers anywhere else as they do in 
Iowa. I don’t see how anybody could 
see any advantage in hooking up with 
the Land O’ Lakes gang. The Farm 
Board is loaning all their money to 
these fellows and leaving the Iowa 
creameries to shift for themselves 
when all the time they know we pro- 
duce better butter and more of it than 
nearly any other state. 


I think your paper should tell the 
Land O’ Lakes gang and the Farm 
Board where to head in.—Dairyman, 


Bremer County, Iowa. 


Keeping the Eastern Market 

New York dairymen are 
ably agitated over the importation of 
cream from other states and Canada 
into their state. New York dairymen 
have to produce under a strict sani- 
tary code, but producers” shipping 
cream to New York from other states 
do not have to meet the same require 
ments. Last year 1,428,000 gallons of 
cream were shipped into New York; 
289,000 gallons came from Canada, 
759,000 gallons from the middle-west, 
Iowa being one of the heavy contrib 
utors among this group, and 370,000 
gallons from nearby states, including 
Ohio. Investigators report that cream 
from the middle-west does not meet 
the sanitary requirement. Whether 
this is true or not is not known but it 
is evident that if the corn belt expects 


consider- 


-to retain her eastern cream trade the 


same sanitary requirements imposed 
upor the New York dairymen must be 
met. 
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Can You Raise "Em By 
Rules? 


(Continued from page 13) 


can sense the child’s feelings for his 
surroundings, and, by the use of a lit- 
tle ingenuity, the sacrifice of conven- 
tional interior decoration to child- 
nood’s convenience and thought, the 
child can be made physically comfort- 
able when he eats, sleeps or plays. 
The second main suggestion is brief- 
er than the first, and is: Analyze the 
situation. No matter how carefully 
you have built the background, slips 
will occur and the child develops un- 
expected and undesirable traits. In- 
stead of condemning our whole scheme 
and spanking the child, stop and ana- 
lyze the matter. Take the situation 
apart, look for broken cog-wheels and 
unoiled bearings. See what the matter 
is. When you’ve discovered that the 


reason four-year-old Billy cries and 





won't go to sleep at night in his usual | 


easy fashion is because he is heart- 
proken over the new baby who has 
usurped his place in the family affec- 
tions, you’ll be less harsh with him, 
applaud him for his gameness in not 
broadcasting his grievance, and see to 
it that he not only has a minute of un- 
divided attention, but explain to him 
that now he is by way of being a priv- 
ileged grown-up. He is “putting away 
childish things.” 


Analyze the Situation 


A small boy in fourth grade had 
made fair grades all year, but the last 
two months of school he fell so low 
that he failed to pass into the fifth 
grade. The parents and teacher were 
deeply concerned, but carefully taking 
stock of the situation revealed that 
baseball was absolutely the only wak- 
ing interest of this small boy. Hither- 
to, he had not been as rugged as the 
other boys of his age, and unable to 
hold his own with them in sports. 
His tonsils had been removed in the 
winter, and in due time he gained re- 
markably in physical strength. He 
saw that by desperate attempts on his 
part he could make up for lost time 
and before long be “good enough” to 
get on the team. He fulfilled his am- 
bition. The moral effect of winning 
out physically and his naturally bright 
mind made it possible for him to do 
such good work the next year that be- 
fore the end of the third month he 
was put ahead with his own class and 
completed the year most creditably. 

Lucia was clumsy, inefficient, slow, 
and finally developed sulkiness. A 
chance remark from Lucia revealed 
the fact that her naturally more effi- 
cient sister was so often complimented 
to Lucia’s disadvantage that Lucia be- 
came utterly discouraged. 

And so we might go on and on with 
illustrations. But whatever the prob- 
lem that arises, it is wise to analyze 
the situation—to see what the matter 
is—before we take any steps. On the 
other hand, the sudden development of 
a particular virtue or good habit like- 
wise bears analysis. See why it hap- 
pened, and then keep up a background 
that makes it possible for the particu- 
lar virtue to continue. 

We set up a goal to be reached in 
our game of parenthood. We bend our 
efforts to build up a background that 
will encourage good habits and fore- 
stall bad ones, and that will encourage 
B00d conduct and forestall the neces- 
Sity for punishment. Then against the 
background of the best influences we 
are capable of providing, we guide our 
children in the development of that 
Spark of individuality that sets them 
apart from other individuals by ana- 
lyzing each new situation as it ap- 
pears and fitting our action to the 
hewly arisen need. 

Not a very explicit set of rules, you 
Say. Well, perhaps not. But would 
you want anyone else to draw up rules 
for your daily h6Ousework or your 
year’s farm operations? Or would you 
Want to plan these activities for any- 
one else? No, indeed! No one but 
you can build up your own background 
and analyze your own situation, 








Rely on the 


Popular Favorite— 


McCORMICK- 
DEERING 
“BIG BALL” 
TWINE 


Treated Against 
Destruction by 
Insects 


vWv 


Guaranteed for 
Length, Strength, 
and Weight 


vW 


500, 550, 600, 
and 650 feet to 
the pound 


AKE one of these “Big Balls” of twine in your own 
hands and look right down through the Patented 
Criss-Cross Cover and see the hundreds of feet of even, 
smooth, uniform twine. Such good-looking twine can't 
help but be good! And yet, that is not your only as- 
surance; you can choose this twine confident that the 





only manufacturer of both binders and twine has put 
the best quality it is possible to produce into every 
foot of every ball. 


Uniform length means uniformity in thickness; there 
are no extremely light or heavy places that might cause 
the knotter to miss tying. McCormick-Deering Twine is 
correctly twisted so that it will not kink and snarl when 
running from the ball, and the original “Big Ball’’winding 
with the Patented Cover makes this assurance doubly 
sure. This year it will not pay to take chances. Buy 
the twine that looks good, is good, and has been 
time-tried and found completely satisfactory—the old 
reliable McCormick-Deering. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 S. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) Chicago, Illinois 


McCormick-Deering 
—the Original “BIG BALL” TWINE 
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3 Kill Rats 
Without Poison 


A New Exterminator that 
Won’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, 
Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 
K-R-Ocan be used about the home, barn or poultry 
yard with absolutesafety asit contains ne deadly 
poison, K-R-O is made of Squill, as recom- 
mended by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. under 
the Connable process which insures maximum 
strength. Two cans killed 578 rats at Arkansas 

State Farm. Hundreds of other testimonials. 


Sold on a Money-Back 
Insist upon K-R-O, the original Squill exter- 
minator. All druggists, 75c. Large size (four times 
@s much) $2.00. Direct if dealer cannot supply 
you. K-R-O Co., Springfield, O. 


K-R-O 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 
THOUSANDS OF FARMERS 


what they need in the 
find classified section 


Turn To It! 




























Dollar Travel Trips [css 


4 THE GREAT 





Going to Africa this summer—or India 
—or the Amazon—or the South Seas? Why 
not? The fare—tips, meals, ete., included 
—is exactly one dollar. 


Travel by the Star Library 






























eamuane ames 
Head Hunters of the Amazon—F. W. 
Updegraff. (Former price $5.00.) 
3vy Camel and Car to the Peacock Throne—E. Alexander 
Powell. An aecount of a trip through wildest Asia. (Former 


price $3.00. ) 

Faery Lands of the South Seas—Hall and Nordhoff. A former 
Iowan tells of the lure of the southern Pacific Islands. (Former 
price $4.00. ) 

In Brightest Africa—Carl Akeley. An artist and naturalist 
tells an exciting story of African trails. (Former price $2.50.) 

For each title you want, send one dollar plus ten cents for post- 


age to 
Book Department 


Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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Ever travel ona 
BigShip: 


Columbian Stand- 
ard Binder Twine 
is smooth, even, 
strong and will tie 


If you have, perhaps 
you noticed that the 
important ropes on 
board were Columbian with the red, 
white and blue markers. On the huge 
the full number of ners, where human life is highly 


bundles. It is es- protected, only the best in rope is 
pecially treated used. 

against damage 
- ggg — We are proud indeed that many of 
the largest ships in the world use 
Columbian Pure Manila “Tape- 
marked” Rope throughout. It’s de- 
pendable. Identify the genuine by 
the red, white and blue markers on 
the outside and the Columbian Tape- 


Marker woven into one of the strands. 


COLUMBIAN ROPE COMPANY 
Auburn—“The Cordage City’? New York 


Branches: 


New York * Philadelphia - Boston New Orleans 


COLUMBIAN 


TAPE-MARKED PURE MANILA 


baa WHITE [teens 


Chicago ° 


ba iy) 


QUARANTEEO R0e \ 
@--- ev COLUMBIAN ROPE CO. AUBURN, N.Y. @ 


ASK FOR “COLUMBIAN”™ TAPE-MARKED ROPE 





































“Im’ Ready to Do Some Fast Growing if I Get 
<~)) PRO-LAC Starting -Growing Mash” 


ES SIR, just feed those healthy baby chicks of yours 

plenty of Pro-Lac Buttermilk Starting-Growing Mash 
and they’ll stay healthy and do some mighty fast growing. 
They'll shoot up like weeds and weigh from 1% to 214 
pounds in six weeks’ time. Furthermore, if you are raising 
chicks for your flock, you'll be getting eggs earlier in the 
laying season. 

It’s no mere chance that Pro-Lac produces such wonder- 
ful results. Years of feeding and careful checking were needed to develop 
the special Pro-Lac formula. Each Pro-Lac ingredient, including miner- 
als, yeast and cod-liver oil, is correctly proportioned and vital to chick 
growth. 

Get full profit from your poultry by feeding Pro-Lac this year. Your 
local dealer has Pro-Lac for you. If you haven’t his name, write us and 
we will furnish it to you along with valuable booklets on chick raising. 


PRO-LAC MILLING CO., Des Moines, lowa 




















When writing to our advertisers, 
advertisements in Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 


please mention that you read their 









The Life-Saver for Chicks we 


You cannot avoid the disease germs and bacteria that 
are picked up from the floor and droppings, you cannot avoid 
contamination from germ-laden little feet, you cannot avoid 
particles of spoiled or moldy food. But 
with a single teaspoonful of Germorzone 
to the quart of drinking water three 
times a week, you can avoid the crop and 
bowl infection and diarrhoeas that the 
germs and bacteria so surely bring on. 

Each year increasing thousands of Germ- 
@fone users save their chicks from this 


Greatest danger. Leading hatch verymen rec 

ommend Germozone, mar public institu othe k. < Gee. os 
28 and L copertment stations use it. SAVE mbernec Wr: - e 

YOUR CHICKS. A trial bottle, at our ex- Lower picture * o” 1378 Lee bies., Omaha 





your big losses shows bird 3 ag Nebr. 
days later, after 
treating with 
Germozone, 


pense, will show you that 
can easily be avoided. 

Give Germozone if your chicks already are 
eick. Use it for all sick birds, 

At drug. feed at bardware dealers and chick 
hatcheries (one only 1 town); or from factory, 
postpaid. 12-az. bottle TS e; at., $1.50; gal, $4.50. 
64-pg. textbook on diseases, free. 


GEO.H.LEECO., 1378 Lee Bldg, Omaha, Nebr. 









Send big trial bott!e Germozone. En- 
closed find 10c to help cover postage. 
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THE POULTRY 


Electricity on the Poultry 
~ 
Farm 

With the increase of rural electri- 
fication—which is far too slow from 
the standpoint of many who would 
like to have its benefits—there comes 
one danger to the poultryman. In our 
community, when the high line was 
built last year, some poultrymen im- 
mediately got electric incubators and 
brooders, and installed electricity in 
the henhouse. Lights were used to 
prolong the day of the hens, with an 
increase of egg production. All this 
is fine. 

But when eggs were set from some 
of these flocks that were pushed for 
production, results were not so satis- 
factory. The hatchability was very 
low, far too low to make it profitable 
or worth while to use eggs from such 
flocks, in spite of the fact that some 
were selected from extra good laying 
strains. The general conclusion would 
be that if hens are pushed for winter 
laying, hatching eggs should be taken 
from a flock not so handled. Another 
suggestion might be that when egg 
prices go down in January, a complete 
let-up of the electricity program would 
get the flock in condition to produce 
hatchable- eggs by March. A few cents 
less received then would add dollars 
later. 

Another curious thing happened in 
one new electric incubator. The cur- 
rent went off for twenty-four hours, 
but the hatch was so far along that 
it was finished. Of course, it was a 
poor hatch, but the astonishing thing 
was the large percentage of pullets 
that survived. There were ninety-seven 
pullets and only forty cockerels! Can 
it be that even in the egg stage, the 
female of the species has more vitality 
than the male? Will experiments pro- 
duce a way to hatch out only pullets? 

-Clara Skott. 


Hens and Eggs 

Hens can hold up their eggs just as 
a cow can hold up her milk. A fright, 
possibly a strange dog chasing her, a 
change of house, anything that upsets 
her routine, may cause a_ tempera- 
mental hen to hold up her eggs. Other 
hens will lay even on their way to 
market. One yolk and one white be- 
long normally to one’egg shell, but if 
the hen is temporarily out of yolk ma- 
terial as she is towards the close of 
her lay, she may drop a small egg con- 
taining only white. The cluster of eggs 
in the hen are yolKs only. One by one 
they come to maturity, burst thru the 
thin membrane restraining them and 
drop into the oviduct. If two yolks 
are ruptured at the same time, they 
are enveloped in the same white and 
we have the double-yolked egg. If the 
middle part of the oviduct is diseased, 
eggs will be laid without the mem- 
brane which is formed after the white 
surrounds the egg. If the latter part 
of the oviduct is diseased, the limey 
coat is not put on. The tinted matter 
is not added until the shell is almost 
formed. The most usual cause of soft- 
The mus- 
cular movement of the oviduct. is hin- 
dered by, layers of fat, and the soft 





egg slips thru. Lack of lime in the 
ration and forcing for egg production 
are other causes of soft shells. 

We can’t blame the hen if she holdg 
up her eggs, has miscarriage of eggs 
or lays a soft shell. Most of the blame 
rests on her owner and his methods of 
feeding and care.—H. W. £ 


The Money Value of Egg 


Size 


Egg laying contests during recent 
years have started to recognize that 
egg size is important in connection 
with contests. In this regard, the con- 
tests are reflecting popular demand for 
breeding stock which will produce 
eges of the greatest market value. 

When eggs are sold on grade, pro 
ducers are getting paid for the extra 
weight in the eggs. Such a method of 
buying is more practical than trying 
to buy eggs on a basis of weight, as 
it pays a premium for eggs of uniform 
weight that are in the greatest de 
mand on the market. Eggs that weigh 
twenty-four ounces meet the market 
demand, they fill the ordinary egg 
case in a satisfactory manner, and 
when purchased on grade they bring 
a premium over the ordinary run of 
eges. 

Proper breeding, as well as efficient 
feeding, is necessary in order to secure 
eggs of the highest market value. For 
this reason, the breeder should discard 
small eggs when setting incubators. In 
mating special breeding pens, consider- 
able attention should be paid to unié 
formity and size in eggs, in order that 
a flock may be developed along satis 
factory lines. 

Poorly developed pullets which are 
brought into laying before they are 
satisfactorily matured will usually lay 
smal! eggs. This fact emphasizes that 
the proper development of breeding 
stock is necessary if the desired size 
is to be obtained in the eggs. Under- 
nourished hens will often lay small 
eggs, so that proper feeding and man 
agement must be continued thruout 
the year. 


Plenty of Feeder Room? 

Have you heard some of your neigh 
bors tell how they were disappointed 
with the small amount of mash that 
their laying flock would eat.? Or, per 
haps it has occurred in your own 
flock? You have been told that if a 
well balanced mash is fed in self-feed- 
ers, the flock of hens should eat nearly 
as many pounds of mash as grain. And 
perhaps the flock is only eating one 
third or one-half as much mash as 
grain. 

Or you know of a brooder house full 
of chicks which were fed on an alk 
mash ration, or nearly all-mash, and 
that part of the bunch became runted 
or got weak and even died and yet it 
was not disease or improper temper- 
ature. 

If the mash is O. K., perhaps the 
trouble is lack of feeder room. <A foot 
of feed space for every five or six hens, 
with the feeders well distributed over 
the house, in the best light available, 
is not a bit too much. Of course, the 
hens are not crowded up to every f00% 
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Meet the FARM 
BOARD Half-way 
Its Resources are Behind Farm Stored 
Grain. Protect your own interests fully 
with storage which improves condition 
of all grains, preserves its protein value, 
regulates moisture, cuts shrinkage, 
shields against rats, fire and weather. 
Butler steel bins 20 years old still in 
use. Plan now—Emergency will tax 
factory capacity. No advance in deliv- 

ered prices. 

Butler Dixie Farm Elevator 
makes farm handling easy and cheap. 
Elevates, aerates, cleans 300 to 750 bu. 
hourly. Only one moving part. 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING CO. 


1213 Eastern Avenue 913 6th Avenue, S. E. 
Kansas City, Mo. Minneapolis, Minna. 
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Beat Mr. Louse 
at his own game 


Just keep Dr. Hess Instant 
Louse Killer in the dust bath. 

Your hens will do the rest. 
They will work it down into 
their feathers, down to the skin 
where the lice are. 

Then you will have a Louse 
Killer on the job protecting 
your hens and your pocketbook 
week in and week out. 

For Lousy Colts and other 
stock, stroke hair the wrong 
way and sift in Louse Killer. 

Use on Vegetables. Excellent 
for killing lice and bugs on cu- 
cumber, tomato, 
squash and melon 
vines, slugs on rose 
bushes. Sift on 
plants and around 
stems while wet with 
dew and after rains. 

_Comes in handy 
sifter-top cans. 
Guaranteed 


Dr, Hess & Clark, Inc. 
Ashland, Ohio 


Dr.Hess Instant 
LOUSE KILLER 






















of the feeder space all the time. But 
hens have the habit of “bossing” the 
same as people, and plenty of feeder 
room is the only known method of giv- 
ing the more timid hens a chance to 
get their share of feed when they 
want it, without having to fight for it. 

The same is true for the baby chicks. 
Plenty of feeder room, a foot for every 
twenty chicks, at least, should be pro- 
vided. Chicks all like to eat at the 
same time. If some are crowded away 
a few times they get discouraged and 
give up trying, with starvation or half- 
starvation the result. 

Last April a farm flock keeper 
stopped in the office to see me. A few 
weeks previous I had recommended an 
all-mash ration for her baby chicks 
(by letter). She told me -that I was 
‘all wet,” or words to that effect. She 
had tried the all-mash ration as I rec- 
ommended and the chicks did not 
thrive, a lot stood around and cheeped 
and got thin and weak—some died. 

She finally took twenty-five or 
thirty of the weaker ones into the 
house and kept them in a box, fed 
them pin-point oatmeal, bread soaked 
in milk curd, along with the mash, and 
most of them lived and did well when 
given to a broody hen. She was con- 
vinced that the all-mash system of 
starting chicks wouldn’t work. I knew 
it would because we had used it sev- 
eral years. 

I could not. understand why she 
failed with it. I inquired as -to heat, 
kind of brooder house, pollorum dis- 
ease (B. W. D.) and found these were 
apparently O. K. Finally I asked about 
the kinds of feeders since I have seen 
some. that were not built right. She 
told me the feeder was a purchased 
one. It was of a sort that was easy 
for the chicks to eat from, I know. 

“How many had you for the 350 
chicks?” I asked. 

“One, two feet long.” 

And then I knew why the chicks 
starved to death. 

I asked her to give the new batch 
of chicks coming off in a few days a 
fair trial on the alltmash with at least 
five such feeders and preferably six 
for the 350 chicks she expected. She 
did and reported to me when I saw her 
at. the state fair that she was going to 
stick to all-mash for baby chicks 
henceforth.—Jay Whitson. 


Chicks and Water 


Food and drink seem to go together. 
Standard practice for years was to 
give water when chicks were fed. Now 
many of our best feeders are advising 
no water for the first five weeks. This 
does not mean that. the chick has no 
moisturee content in its food. Even 
in the dry grain and seeds there is 
from 8 to 15 per cent moisture, and 90 
per cent in succulent green food. On 
the range much of the-seed and grain 
picked up by the chicks is sprouted. 

Where water is not given the chicks 
usually have a moist mash and often 
milk or buttermilk in some form. 
Without vegetable growth chicks 
won't do well, and if chicks get enough 
vegetation they won’t need water, 
seems to be the argument. The young 
of all small birds are reared without 
water, we are. told. 

We are told also that even ducks 
that have no crop and must wash their 
grain food down with water, need their 
drinking pans filled only at feeding 
time, and that they can be grown with 
much less water than is usually sup- 
posed. From 10 per cent of finely 
chopped green food in the mash to all 
they want fed separately is the spread 
of practice in feeding green stuff. The 
amount may differ, but breeders agree 
on its importance. For ducks, as with 
chicks, condition rather than kind of 
vegetation determines what. they like. 
Tenderness and succulence has appeal 
beyond favorite varieties. 

Poultrymen are not alone in their 
quest for the importance of the water 
supply to young life. Doctor Vories, of 
the University of Arizona, in “Ari- 
zona Wild Life” gives his experience 
with southwestern quail. He put out 























































DEVELOP chicks into laying hens weeks sooner. Get eggs 

that bring top prices. Assure profitable results by feeding 
Gooch’s Best Poultry Feeds containing Minrol-Protin, Buttermilk 
and Cod Liver Oil. 


Supplies Missing Minerals—Minrol-Protin is a properly-pro- 
portioned blend of rich animal proteins and vital mineral] matter. 
By supplying life-giving minerals not found in present day 
grains, Minrol-Protin produces amazing results in birds. Causes 
chicks and broilers to grow faster. Makes hens lay more eggs. 
——e death losses. Keeps the entire flock healthy the year 
‘round. ; 


_ Your Dealer has a Gooch feed for every stage in a fowl’s 
life: Gooch’s Best Chick Starter, Baby Chick Scratch, Develop- 
ing Mash, Growing Scratch, Laying Mash and Hen Scratch—a 
better feed for all fowl. Look for ‘“Gooch’s Best” and “Minrol- 
Protin” on the sack. Buy a sack today! 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 
Dept. 1002, Lincoln, Nebraska 


Also manufacturers of Gooch’s Best Pig Meal 
Flour, Bread, Corn Meal, Pancake Flour 
Wheat Hearts. Macaroni and other 

Cereal Products, 
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Free Poultry Book! 


} 


Tells all about the 
wonderful Minrol- 
Protin. Explains 
most. profitable 
method of feeding, 
brooding and hous- 
ing. 

Gives experiences 
of other poultry 
raisers. Write for 
FREE Copy at 
once! 
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CHICK FEEDS 


Active, hustling chicks give you no 
cause for worry—and it is easy to 
keep them active by feeding Victor 
Chick Food. They not only like the 
clean combination of ingre- 
dients, but thrive on it. 


selected 


Actual tests show that 95° of baby 
chicks carried the danger 
period by feeding both Victor Chick 
Mash and Vietor Chick Food. 


are over 


It costs less per chick to feed the 
Victor way than to rely on cheap 
commercial or home-mixed grains. 


Ask your dealer. 


The Crete Mills 


Crete, Nebraska 


Husky Scratch 
Laying Mash 
c 


Victor Hen ratch 


| A feed for every feeding need 
Victor Chick Mash 

| Victor Chick Food 

| Victor Growing Mash 




















One Dollar 


for Your Favorite 


Spring and Summer 
Time Recipes 


The Cookery Corner of Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead needs help. We've a high stack of recipes 
that are especially adapted to winter cookery problems 
—but nothing that appeals very strongly to spring and 
summer appetites. Perhaps you’ve a recipe that will 
help us out. 














The gardens will soon give us an abundance of fresh 
vegetables and fruits. If you have some new or unusual 
ways of using them, send us your recipe. There are so 
many things that we can use in the Cookery Corner 
column during the summer months—frozen desserts, 
pies, unusual vegetable combinations, salads, cookies 
the list is really endless. 


I'll admit that Cookery Corner is a little bit particular 
about the type of recipe that it wants. The recipes must 
be simple, containing chiefly the foods that the rural 
housewife is apt to have on her emergency shelf or in 
her own garden and they should be easily combined. 
When you send your recipe, mail it at least a month 
ahead of the time when we’d be using that recipe. 


For every Cookery Corner contribution that we print 
we will send you a dollar. Will you lend us your aid in 
making Cookery Corner column a success this summer? 


Send Your Recipes to 
Cookery Corner Editor 


Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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a pan of water in his back yard for a 
family of quail kept there and found 
they did not touch it. From December 
1 until February 15 the quails had no 
water supply.- Biological investigation 
of the feeding habits of southwest 
quail indicate that leaves and plant 
shoots form 63.74 per cent of their 
food. The comment is that quail do 
better in years of normal moisture, 
not that they have easier access to wa- 
ter, but because of the greater abun- 
dance of succulent vegetation. 

State Game Warden Doze, of Kansas, 
said: “Our quail live in the sand hills 
of the southwest four or five miles 
from water for long periods of time. 
It is so drv in these sand hills that 
there is no dew in the grass, yet the 
quail and prairie hen seem to exist and 
increase.” 

If chicks are started out with water, 
it should be kept before them; after a 
long thirst chicks must not be allowed 
to drink to repletion. That is about 
all we know definitely of the water re- 
quirements of chicks, tho in these days 


when an egg laid in Massachusetts 
may hatch out a chick in Iowa that 
will scratch for its first meal in Cali- 


fornia, it seems fairly certain that for 
a time at least the newly hatched 
chick does not. need water.—H. W. A 


Different Types of. Egg 
Buvers 

The fact that Iowa has a licemsed egg 
buyer for every twenty-eight farms, 
with many different methods of buy- 
ing, makes it important to study these 
dealers and ascertain if the business 
can be organized on a better basis. 

With this thought in mind, poultry 
authorities of Iowa State College co- 
operated with inspectors of the lowa 
Department of Agriculture to classify 
the different types of egg dealers which 
we have in lowa at the present time. 
They found that there were 132 carload 
shippers of eggs who had refrigeration, 
and 82 shippers, or 62.1 per cent of 
these dealers, were buying eggs on a 
graded basis. There were 64 carload 
shippers without refrigeration, and 17, 
or 26.5 per cent, of these dealers were 
buying on grade. There were 1,580 
buying stations, of which 228, or 14.8 
per cent, purehased eggs on grade. 
Stores to the number of 5,280 were li- 
censed buvers of eggs, and only 34, or 
.6 of one per cent, bought on a graded 
basis. There were 216 miscellaneous 
buyers, six of which purehased on 
grade, or 2.7 per cent. One hundred 
and eighty hueksters completed the 
list, none of which bought on grade, 
making a grand total of 7,448 buyers, 
387 of which purchased on a graded 
basis. 

A survey of the lecation of the dif- 
ferent buyers who operated on a grad- 
that they were more 
numerous in northeastern Iowa than 
in any other part of the state. There 
was a considerable number, however, 
all thru northern Iowa. In southern 
Iowa, there were few communities that 
had the opportunity of selling eggs on 
a graded basis. 

One of the difficulties of selling eggs 
on grade is the fact that the larger pro- 
portion of the eggs are sold thru the 
5,280 which only 34, or .6 
of one per cent, are buying on a graded 
Such stores usually lack expe- 
rienced candlers and graders and sel- 
dom have equipment necessary to hold 
the eggs under refrigeration. 

There is a decided movement at the 
present time toward the direct sale 
from producers to larger dealers, either 
thru buying stations or direct to the 
dealers’ plants. In communities where 
the egg business has taken this trend, 
there has been a marked improvement 
in quality, and a higher average price 
paid to the producers, on account of 
the superior quality of eggs sold. 

The biggest question which con- 
fronts the egg industry in Iowa today 
is whether the egg business will gradu- 
ally drift from the stores to the larger 
dealers and buying stations, or wheth- 
er the consignment method of selling 
thru stores will be adopted. Both 


ed basis shows 


stores, of 


basis. 


changes will extend graded buying, 
Cooperative associations will also play 
an important part in the changes jp 
marketing. In the majority of ip. 
stances, cooperatives will operate on a 
“direct from farm to the buying sta. 
tion” basis, as this will improve the 
quality by hastening the marketing 
process. 


“> 


For Hens Instead of Hogs 

Early last winter I remodeled an old 
hog honse into a laying house for part 
of our hens. The upper drawing shows 
the layout before remodeling, the lov. 
er one when ready for use by the hens 
We are raising quite a few chickens 
and have been crowded for room go 
late last fall decided to remodel the 
old hog house. 

I suppose this building is some thir. 
ty-odd years old and was in a pretty 
dilapidated condition except the roof. 
which was in pretty good shape. The 
walls were pretty bad. 

The floor in the feed room is board 
and the rest concrete and dirt. It had 
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two small windows in the west and 


eight in the east. side. 

We first tore out all of the pens and 
the partitions along the alley, then 
gave it a good cleaning. Next, utiliz 
ing the boards from the pens and e& 
tra boards that. had accumulated, we 
sealed up the walls except for the wit 
nailing the boards to the 
walls, leaving a four or five-inch space 
each board. The 2x4 joists 
thus gave us a four-inch space between 
the inner and outer wall and this we 
packed full of clean oat straw. 

We next cut a large window on the 
south, as shown at the bottom of the 
lower drawing, and enlarged into one 
the two on the west and covered all of 
the windows with glass cloth. 

The roost was built by 
two 2x4’s from the posts in the center 
to the east wall and laying poles ou 
them. 

The part of the 
feed room and scratch floor had a ga- 
ble roof and the east part a shed root, 
so to make it warmer we built a straW 
loft over the feed floor. 

In the hog house there was an Op 
ing in the south side 2tex319 feet and 
we hinged a door over it, covered the 
outside with screen and in warm 
weather it is kept open all the time. 
It lets in a good deal of sunlight and 
supplies ventilation enough so that the 
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CERTIFIED 
CHICKS from 
Murray McMurray 


on May and June Chix. 


Twenty-five different breeds, common 
and rare. Send for big, FREE poul- 
try book describing them and tell- 
ing the story of Murray McMurray’s 
ees. Now booking orders for 

oril and May delivery. Write or 

cok for prices or call at the 
ratchery. Better bred. better hatched 
chicks—the money-making kind. 


MURRAY McMURRAY 
HATCHERY 
Webster City, lowa 












WHITE WYANDOTTES 
(All Rose Comb ) 


Box 110 











Special Matings 3c a chick higher than Quality 
Matings. Famous Farrow Star Matings White 

Leghorns (the kind from which Willie Schlipf 
from 1,000 fe- 


~~ $300 a month clear 
Prepaid. 100% 


males) 7c a chick higher. 











Big oat husky chicks bred on Missouri’s Larg- 








LF FARR eH IX 


Let Farrow Save You Money 


Big hatches, enormous capacity, enables us to 


save you money during these months. 


Quality Matings Pure-Bred Farrow Chix 


e D. T. FARROW CHICKERIES, Dept. 40, Peoria, Ill. 








RAMSEYER'’S 


Master - Mated 
CHICKS 


New Low Prices 


Effective May 12th on 
most varieties ali of 
‘ strains are 
aded by tra p- 
ed pedigreed 
I males, or 
equivalent 
Towa Certi- 
ied and Accredited. 
Grade “A A” Silwer Certifie ate Steatas 





H. Ramseyer 
Dean of lowa 
Hatcherymen 


ecords 


0 
10TT 225-249 eas $13 00 $60 00 
Bb arred and White Roe vle 
‘omb Reds (150 17 +) eggs 
wi, ite and Buff Orp tor 
yandottes (150-174 eggs) 


13.00 60.00 


14.00 65.00 
Grade “AAA”"—Gold Certificate 
Strains 
White Lechorns (249-325 eggs) 16.50 77.50 

Barred and White Rocks, Single 
Comb Reds (175 or more 
16.50 


eggs) .. . a 
White and Buff Orpingtons, W 
Wyandottes (175 or more egus) 17.50 82.50 
Odds and Ends 


Heavy Mixed ... 9.00 42.50 

Assorted 7.50 35.00 
Order right from this advertisement. Shipped 

prepaid 100% live arrival guaranteed. Be 


very when wanted or money promptly refunded. 


Ramseyer Master Breeding Farms 


Box 34, Oskaloosa, Iowa 





Assorted Chicks 


at New Low 
Prices 


These chicks are all from neaee: 
culled tlocks. We guarantee 1009 
live delivery. 











$10-75 $53 


alive delivery. Catalog free. Order promptly 
to insure delivery Remember, FARROW 
CHIX are Standard Bred and have been since 
1916. You are safe in dealing with us. We 
hatch 35,000 each day. 











est Pvapucst ieeoding Furen. The ay ates faster, 
pemepnptan ay ae pe Arpad phe ts. Many cus- 
tomers raise % ¢and pert geet up to 
$6 me Sa tently Anyloss!st w eplaced 
price, 2nd week % price. Send $1 per 100, balance 
C.0.D. plus postage orsend cashinfulland wepay 
postage. Catalog free. Prepaid 100% livedelivery. 
Grade A Chicks Prices 50 100 500 
White and Brown Leghorns . . . . $4.40 $7.80 $38 
Barred Rocks, Reds, Anconas... 4.90 8.90 43 
| BulfOrps. Wh. Rocks, Wh.erSi.Wy. 6.40 98.90 48 
Heavy Asst’d, per 100, $7.90 Light Asst’d, $6.50 | 
8c per chick for AA Special Quality _ is | 








waiting for. 


To Above } 
A Prices Add } 6c per chick for AAA 


pnest Quality F 
BOOTH FARMS -Box 513 Clinton Ma) 


S%, PRICES 
ini & A= SLASHED 

















Ss. C. White Leghorns, S. C. Buff Leg- 
horns and 8S. C,. Anconas..... 









A Ss. C. R. L. Reds, S. C. Black Minercas, 
ae * a. $3. 00 Per 100 Barred Reeks .....ccccccccccccccecs 
We have invented a way of supplying fresh air, Wiha es. din oko valeh cwetas 
combined with proper moisture, assuring stronger . 
Vitality and better chicks. Uniformly customers re- White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons 
port we sadertal soe 48 11 flocks supplying us and White Mimorcas .........-.+46. 
With eggs a IOWA_ ST ANDARD ACCREDITED. 
SPECIAL ‘INTRODUCTORY OFFER Bleavy Mimed ..... ccc ccccccccscecs 
Sow ms hg Buff L $10.00 $48.75 
h., Brown or Bu horns 
Barred, W. Rocks, S.C. R. Reds 12.00 58.75 Ammerted ..ncccccccccteccssceccece 
.— R. 1. aus bon White Terms: Cash. Or if you 
norcas, rpingtons or . 3 : -D. 
White Wyandottes ......... 13.00 63.75 —_— ane 
Heavy Assorted ............. 10.00 48.75 Prompt shipments. repaid. 
Assorted, (ail breeds)... |. 8. 8.75 100% live delivery guaranteed. 


oo 3 
100 & ne iver sent prepaid. Order direct 


Chicks Price per 100 
Heavy assorted ............. $10 
C A P P E-; R 9 S flaw. CC 
Miller Poultry Yards 


BIG MAY CHICK SALE no 


Here’s the big event poultry raisers everywhere have been 
Capper’s smashing May sale. 
the same famous chicks as always, but at these remarkable prices. 
Big, strong, vigorous chicks, hatched only from big eggs. 
carefully culled, mated, listed and graded by poultry experts for 
egg production, health and size. Book your order at these special 
prices. saael = now or later. 


CAPPER HATCHERY 
ELGIN - - 


759 HAMPTON, IOWA 














Remember, you get 


Flocks 


-PRICES CUT-~ 
BRED TO LAY CHICKS 


TRIPLE TESTED FOR LIVABILITY. Wo other 
flocks have been put to this test. ———. Utility 


Strain, per 100: Leghorns, Anconas. $8; Bd., Wh., 
and Buff Rocks, Reds Wh. - yandottes, aur Or- 
ring tons, $10; Ass'td., $6.50; Heavy Ass’td., $8. 
‘amous winter laying strains. Prepaid 100% live 
delivery of vigorous, healthy chicks. Satisfaction 


guaranteed. Catalog Free 
STANDARD POULTRY FARMS 
Box 218 Chillicothe, Missourt 
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HATCHERIES 


Standard Accredited Chicks 

Blood Tested—Guaranteed 

—Main Piant— 
WORTHINGTON, MINN, 





IOWA 


BOX E, 




















from this advertisement. 
LOBDELL HATCHERY, Box H, Waterloo, lowa 


HOSTLER’S GUARANTEE 


Anything that Hostler sells you that is not right, 








CHICKS of agp BRED 






EGG FREE! 
Short Time Omer 


uality 


PRICES PER 100 CHICKS 










Hostler will make it right. Hostler baby chick oan ae Gate Sneeo wn tae Stility Strain Ega Bred ry Strain Mester Bred Stree With 100-chick orders received in 
prices, prepaid We breed vgs laying White, Brown, Buff Leghorns .. 10.00 $138. $16.00 two weeks or less. 17 popular breeds. 
100 500 1000 capacity 200 eggs Anconas, Barred Ro¢ks 11.00 14.00 17.00 From pure-bred, farm range, heavy lay- 
All light Dreeds........... $10 $45 $ 90 and up yearly. State Rocks, R eds, Wh, Wyandott 12.00 15.00 18.00 ing flocks. Fast growing. Eggs and chicks 
All heavy breeds ........... 12 65 100 Accredited. 100% 8: L. Wyandottes, Buff Orpingto 12.0 15.00 18.00 BWD treated. Best we ever raised. 10¢ 
Standard Es 2.6 eer 10 46 90 peommeety. Cata- yang | uc agi a eileen ea 18.00 , and up. Shipped postpaid 100% live 
Custom hatching, 3c per egg. } Light 15.00 21.00 == delivery guaranteed. Custom hatching 
HOSTLER’S POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY | Per 100; | Heavy Assorted §1 — ali Breeds $8. Cakes Tica ober wyte ter catalog. 5 ee tengeesdar, 3c per egg. Free Book! New low prices. Send NOW! 
TIPTON, IOWA | MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, Box 32 COLUMBIA, MO. Franklin Hatchery, Dept. B- 23, ouncil Bluffs, , lowa 








All Standard Breeds of Chicks 
$11.00 per 100 


From Accredited and A. P. A. Certified Flocks. Culled for color, type and 


ege production. 
Barred and Buff Rocks, Reds, White and Buff Orpingtons, White 
W yandottes, White, Brown and Buff Leghorns, Anconas, Black Minorcas. 


Ducklings, $20 and $25 per 100. Bronze Turkey Poults, $50 and $60 per 100, 
Order from this advertisement. We can ship immediately. Give second 
choice. We reserve right to substitute heavy breeds. Send check in full 


With order. will not last long at these prices. 


MASON CITY HATCHERY MASON CITY, IOWA 


Get your orders in as they 








BLOOD 


PRICES SLASHED testep CHICKS 


Get Away From Home for New Blood in Your Flock 


Our Master Bred Strains are being used by hundreds of 
the best poultrymen in America. Every chick guaranteed. Prices Per 100 Chicks 


Order direct from this advertisement or send today for our Egg Bred Master Bred 
Free Catalog and price list. 100°) live delivery guaran- Health Certified Blood Tested 
teed, postage prepaid. CHICKS CHICKS 
White and Brown Leghorns and Heavy Mixed........ $ 8.00 $10.00 
Buff Leghorns, Anconas 3 9.00 11.00 
S. C. Reds, Barred Rocks 16.00 11.00 
White and Buff Rocks, W yandottes, Orpingtons 10.00 2.00 
Ss. L. and Col. Wyandottes, W. Langshans, Bf. Minoreas 11.00 2.00 
White Mimowems, Bi. C. MeGs. . 2 cccccccccsccsccccess 10.00 2.00 
ee GU io 9 Ow ds eee RECRSE ENE oO Ce 0:0 16.00 18,00 


GRACE’S HATCHERY Box W CHILLICOTHE, MO. 














KRAMER’S MAY CHICKS 


Make September Layers 


Order your May chicks from us now and let us prove this. Hens 
ated to trap-nested cockerels for 15 years. All parent stock. 
BLOOD TESTED STATE ACCREDITED 
Write for and Prices. 


Kramer Hatchery Fairmont, Minn. 


Catalog 
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Ziemer’s Tested | Quality Chicks 


ed, heavy egg produc ne parent stock that has been 
100 500 1000 

$5.00 $ 9.50 $18.50 $46.00 
22.5 56.00 


Gur hardy quality baby chicks are from healthy, 
arefully culled and selected 
S. C. White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, Anconas 
Barred and White Rocks, R. I. Reds, Black Minorcas 


Buff Orpingtons, White and S. L. Wyandottes, White Minorcas........ ‘50 12.50 24.50 .00 
White fot emt Buff Rocks, Buff Minorcas, Columbian Wyandottes.. 7.00 13.50 26.50 66.00 
Light Brahmas, White Langshans, S. S. Hamburgs..........--++++ 4.00 8.00 15.00 38.50 


A.A.Ziemer’s Hatchery Poultry Farm, Box 210, Austin, Minn. 
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Now—just at the right time to buy chicks, 
we make you a special offer you can’t afford to 
overlook. Amazing low prices for quality of- 
fered. This is the ideal time to buy chicks, 
weather mild, and all conditions most favorable. 
Chicks bought now are laying in full swing 
by fall and winter when prices are highest. 
Reiling’s Certified Chicks are bred for more 
eggs and greater profits. Hogan tested for 
laying. Egg strains 260-300 eggs per bird. 
Certified for health, vitality, and standard 
requirements. 


Astonishing Low Prices 


AND AFTERWARDS 
Tremendous production of 100,000 chicks weekly enables us to offer these unusually low 


25 % 


FOR MAY 18ST DELIVERY 


prices. Shipped prepaid. 100% 


live delivery guaranteed. Send 25 
balance ten days before shipment. 


Grade A Matings as below 


Grade A Matings as Below: 100 500 1000 
White and Brown Leghorns.................... 8 9.00 $15.00 3 90.00 
Mee Legheorms, ARCOMAS ..........ccsscccccses 9.50 46.50 90.00 
Barred Rocks, 8S. C. Reds, R. C. Reds.......... 0.00 50.00 100.00 
White Rocks, Buff Rocks, Buff Orpingtons.. 10.00 50.00 100.00 
White Wyandottes, Silver Laced Wyandottes.. 11.00 55.00 110.00 
Ch sthias vhs 508s ere Ndes Coe ee 9.00 45.00 90.00 
es ies Ss bc eaaee ha haee see no Te 7.0 36.00 70.00 


Imperial Matings 


Guaranteed-to-LIVE REILing 


Blood tested for white diarrhea. The chicks from Grade 
AA matings are guaranteed to live, and any 

first fifteen days is replaced at one-half price. 
matings represent the world’s greatest blood 


Prices on request. Literature Free. 


Reiling Hatcheries 


Box 100 Davenport, Iowa 


lines. 





deposit with orde 












r and 














All 
A.P.A. 
Certified 


The hi 
quality, 






_§ 


chicks 





@hest quality you can buy. No sa 


but prices again slightly reduced. 


Ashton’s Grade “B” Day-Old Chicks 


“34 


Breed 
Leghorns, White or Brown. 
Leghorns, Buff (Select B). 
Anconas, Sheppard strain ............ 
8S. C, Reds, Barred Rocks............ 
White Rocks, Buf Rocks...... 
Buf Orpingtons, White W yandottes s. 


100 
.8 9.00 





White or Buff Minoreas.... ; 
A” eee 10.50 
Light and Heavy Mixed B75 

100% live arrival guaranteed. Prepaid if cash wi 
—otherwise C.0.D. Order from this advertisement 


SUNNYSIDE HATCHERY 





rifice in 


400 
835.00 
43.00 
35.50 | ahead 
40.00 | are tr 
44.00 | can 
44,00 | 5, 
44.00 | 





th order 
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Now 
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* * 16th Successful Hatching 


This is the hatchery that made Caledonia 
West. Caledonia is located 10 miles north of 


famous 


the 


as a 
Minneso 





We guarantee 100% live delivery, shipments prepaid. 
the International Baby Chick Association and Minnesota 


South Side Hatchery, Inc. 





The Famous South Side Hatchery, ae 
+ 


of am Middle 


Season 
hatchery center 
ta-lowa line 


Offering chicks GUARANTEED TO LIVE and bred from stock carefully culled for 
high egg production. Our list of customers has grown steadily for the past 16 years 
because we believe the measure of the success of our customers is the measure of our success. 

Guaranteed to Live for 2 Weeks or Replaced at \% Price 
00 500 1000 
8. C. White Leghorns, 8S. C. Brown and 8S. C. Buff hiaiiiiiatila ' 

NE Sis i's a: 5'aih Sais HH 6 N.E NS ORM Py bees ie ekinceee Ch mie 812 855 8 
DE FE EE OL 13 60 
Ss. ©. W., S. C. Bf. Minorens, Barred, W. and Bf. Rocks, 8. C. Reds 14 65 
S. C. White Leghorns (Pure Tancred strain), R. C. Reds, White 

and S. L. Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, Col. Wyandottes..... 15 70 
J. B. Giants, Light Brahmas and Partridge Wyandottes......... 16 °«O75 
er emewenm CAI pUrO=bROd) . . aac ccc acc ceceseccvacne in 50 
NE also oy 0's Shs nica chk e SRGWES EY s oes PER Cis be oa ok 9 44 


This hatchery is 
Baby 


Chick Co-op. 


Box15 Caledonia, Minn. 





a member of 
Association. 




















ow » Lg PRICES 


Order sit—C_ r 
inaes STANDARD” radi -*8085, 
per ——Assorted _(pure-brec Teay —— 

. Cc. Wh. ned Br, Legs., $9 50 S. C. Buff Legs., Anco Wir 
. & mes ‘ ; . and Buff Rocks, inorcas, 
uff Orp 8, $138; SL. Wyands. 5, ¢ *. is 

Wh. ond Batt Minorcas, Blue Andalusians, $15; Brahmas, 

Eiaate. $36. cont oe 1 less ia £00 ota, SUrE R 

ber. Guaran to live 15 day nsurance Certificate, 
ROMBERG POULTRY FARM. a HATCHERY, Dept. 7, - FOR 






CHICKS jor 


my, hites,. 


chs sent C.0.D. 
jaranteed 


re-bred) 
R. C, Br. . 
Wh. Wyands, 

BR be Orps., 


Lang J. Bik. r 
QUA Tity chicks slightly 


Catalc 


T "DODGE. IOWA 


winter 
LAYERS 






hality 
CcTedited 





When writing to our advertisers, please mention that you read their 


advertisements in Wallaces’ 


Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 








air is always fresh and clean and the 
floor is never damp. 

I am quite sold on the idea of us- 
ing straw to insulate the walls. I had 
already been using it in the other 
chicken house. It doesn’t look quite 
as good as a more expensive wall 
would but. does the business just as 
well. Both of my houses have been 
nice and warm during the coldest 
weather. 

Not counting the labor, which work 
was done in my spare time, the cost of 
remodeling was very small. Probably 
about eight yards of glass cloth was 
used at 35 cents per yard, which 
amounted to $2.80. Then we used a 
few nails and tacks and a few lath. I 
suspect the whole thing cost not more 
than $5.—Glenn Klingensmith, Chero- 
kee County, Iowa. 


The Value of Advertising 


Professor Rice, of Cornell Univer- 
sity, is concerned over the present 
mass production of chicks, the lowered 
mortality rate, the large scale develop- 
ment of poultry housings and the grow- 


ing number of poultry raisers. He 
says: “Present indications are that 


the price of eggs will drop during the 
coming season, and it is doubtful if 
feed prices will be reduced correspond- 
ingly. Competing food products have 
cut down the demand for eggs, but it 
is expected that newer knowledge of 
the food value of eggs will soon coun- 
teract this. The exportation of eggs 


started recently has increased at an 
encouraging rate.” 
Health campaigns by dietary ex- 


perts have increased the consumption 
of eggs. H. E. Stevens, vice-president, 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, gives tables in The Producer to 
show that the consumption of beef on 
diners has been decreased by these 
campaigns—an instance of the value 
of advertising their health diet. 

Competing food products may cut 
down the demand for eggs, but are we 
creating an appetite for eggs in the 
helpful radio lectures on poultry keep- 
ing? After listening in to a talk on 
diseases of chickens, symptoms and 
cures, are you hungry for eggs? Or do 
you visualize the looks of a roupy hen, 
a sealy legged fowl, a bird with chick- 
enpox, a pullet on its last legs with tu- 
berculosis? Customers may be listen- 
ing in. The appetite of the public de- 
termines the demand for a food prod- 
uct. If that appetite falls off, there 
may be a reason other than competi- 
tion of food products. 

A post card will bring enough poul- 
try literature in permanent form to 
cover all phases of poultry keeping. 
Let’s create an appetite for eggs. This 
is an age of advertising.—H. W. A. 

Dirty Eggs Cause Loss 

A greater loss is caused from dirty 
eggs during the spring than at any 
other season of the year. This is partly 
due to the larger number of eggs laid 
at that time, but is largely due to mud- 
dy lots, dirty litter and lack of clean 
material in the nests. 

Part of the from dirty eggs is 
preventable. A load of gravel scat- 
tered around the entrance to the hen 
houses will aid in cleaning the hens’ 
feet as they come into the houses. 
Clean litter on the floor, plus clean ma- 
terial in the nests, will eliminate most 
of the dirty eggs. In some cases, addi- 
tional nests will be required. 

Dirty eggs must go into the second 
grade when purchases are made on a 
graded basis. This means that they 
will bring the producer less money 
than clean, full, fresh eggs. Slight 
traces of dirt may be removed by using 
steel wool, but eggs should not be 
washed, as that will injure their keep- 
ing qualities, 


loss 


Roup or colds in poultry is generally 
a result of overcrowding, poor housing 
or ventilation, or lack of vitality due 
to poor feeding during the growing 
season, or worms. 









$1,061.40 
net profit 


With 200 Double Certified Tanecred White Leg- 
horns, illustrated above, and pedigreed cockerels 
from hens with 200 to 300 egg records, in nine 
months Clark Weeber sold $962.40 worth of eggs 
—. tt 50 of market birds for a total net profit of 
$1,061.40. You can have the same success with 
Prof. “kins Triple Value Chicks. 


Send for Free Literature describing IOWA 
onick HATCHERY Money Making Filocks. 
NEW SPRING Leas ces 1 


pull ond W. Leghorns. 


eds, Barred Rocks 









vr hite Rocks, R. C. Reds, Lt. Brahm 13.00 
W. Wyandottes, Buff and W. Orpinstoms 14.00 
Ee Pe ree 14.00 
og Se ee et oe 15.00 
OS eee eee ree 14.00 
Assorted Heavy Breeds. ........000% eee 10.00 


Light and Heavy Assorted......... 4 
Mammoth Pekin Ducklings...... 23.00 





Mammoth Bronze Turks.......... 60.00 
In small lots, 65c each. 
PEDIGREED MATINGS 
cas White Leghorns -- 13.00 
Bone ee 16.00 













Superba Bf. Orpingtons 17.00 
Halbach W. Rocks... 15.00 
Martin W. Wyandottes 17.00 
Mareh hg Bar Barred 


ose So vn os 18.00 


16.00 
Assorted 
Write 


ocjarted ‘Chicks 2 
2-4 weeks old. 
for prices, 


| IOWA CHICK 
HATCHERY 


Box W2, fowa City, la. 














Started Chicks 


Past the Danger Stage 
5 weeks old $28.00 per 100 
$25.00 per 100 


4 weeks old 
Assorted 
3 weeks old Buff and White Orping- 
tons, Reds, 
Wyandottes _. $25.00 per 100 
BLOOD TESTED 
turkeys and ducklings. 
catalog. 


Mason City Hatchery 


MASON CITY, IOWA 





day-old chicks, 
Write for 














NEW LOW PRICES 
Scheckels’ Certified Chicks 

















stpaid 100 500 

White oa Buff Leghorns and 

EE wn. oa a a-oue 6'0 Bo $10.25 $48.75 
Barred and White Rocks 11.25 
Buff Orpingtons, W. Wyandottes ‘and 

<2 . ... PP 11.75 56.25 
~~ © ARR ere 25 43.76 
White Pekin Ducklings .......... 20.00 97.50 

One cent more on orders less than 100. 31.00 
per 100 books your order. Balance before de ery 
or €C.0.D. 100% alive delivery guarantee 
Scheckels’ oer Box 20, Springbrect. lowa 
Health CHICKS Missouri 
Certified Accredited 

100% live delivery, prepaid 100 500 1000 
Leghorns, Anconas ............ 9 $45 90 
Barred and W. Rocks, S. C. Reds.. 10 50 100 
Buff Orpingtons, W. Wyandottes . 14 BB 110 
a we R. .. err 55 110 

C. R. I. Whites, SL. Wyandottes 12 59 117 
Cignt at. PLE PIONS FR 14 68 130 

Heavy Assorted, 8. re a Assorted, $7. 
Instructive catalog FT . q discount for full 
remittance except on A 

LICK FARMS. HATCHERY 

Box 810 Kirksville, Mo, 





"De Per 100 








for our Tom Barron &, 2 wuite 


tofore Agr ges of for this qu 











Our Tom Barron 4 ghorns are 1m sted for 
size. coupled with gh egg production. Pr: 
for ‘500 is $46 
A. A. ZiIEMER nAveneny 
POULTRY FA 
Box 210 Austin, Minn. 





















Breeder and importér of world’s record blood line 
specialized in breeding this strain of heavy-laye™ 


iP 
All rigidly culled and mated for vigor, size, type yf 


bird, and laying ability. Customers report unusual 

success. Quality chicks priced reasonable. 

MRS. MARY GINN INDIANOLA, IOWA 
— 





Van Valin’s Leghorn Farm 


A breeding farm of S. C, White Leghorns produ 
ing the healthiest, most vigorous stock, capable of 
laying the greatest number of large white eggs, sell- 
ing for highest market prices. Our 18th seas on 
breeding high pedigree trap-nested, large egg stock 
Best ——_ aon Rood se. ROE prices; hate hing 
eggs, baby chicks. ree chick boo 
E. O. VAN VALIN COLLEGE SPRINGS, IOWA 
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WALLACES’ FARMER and Iowa Homestead, May 3, 1930 
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Poultry and Baby Chicks | 









Select this year’s new blood lines 






Do it now at these specially low spring prices. 






creased egg production from your flocks. 
alone from June 1 to Jan. 1,’ 
Chariton, 
years.” 








a ci ce a ena slg allan eed 
EES eee a 
S$. C. Reds, Barred Rocks, S. C. Anconas______-__- 
White, Buff Rocks, White Wyandottes, White, Buff 

Orpingtons 














Terms: C. 0. D. 100% Live Arrival Guaranteed. 
Prompt shipments. Order direct from this ad. 


LMI 


IOWA CITY, 











for your flocks from Palmer’s Iowa Accredited = 
You’ 
save money if you do and get bigger profits through in- 
“$500 in eggs 
* writes J. C. Brownlee, of 
“Have raised Palmer chicks for the last four 


Order at These Bargain Spring Prices 


Per 100 


shad Gita ies ites dlghnnd amma $ 7.50 


















or — replace losses in accordance with our genuine 

antee 100% live delivery Cy in the 

| mag ae | = made. Fa — eee, with records to 300 eggs 

bred, type, State yo * Chicks in all 

DEL VERY. “order from ad at NEW LOW PRICES oe write for free + 5 
5 







O£. 













LY CALHOUN’'S CHICKS 
Carry This TRIPLE GUARANTEE 


E GUARANTEE OUR CHICKS SIX WEEKS—We guarantee our ohicks to live 
iron-clad agreement——we guar- 
United States—most liberal and amazing 
quantition- QUICK 


1000 








i= = White and Brown Leghorns, Anoconas..... $3.00 $5.00 $ 9.00 060.30 s see 
Barred and White Rocks, R. I. Ri Black and warts Minorcas 3.25 10 
White and Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes ba aw WeeCeeeoae 3.25 550 10. 49.00 96.00 
dersey Black Giants .........2.+. es cccsvvvceseeers 3.75 7.00 13.00 60.00 118.00 
Heavy Breeds ey ¢<¢e save oe ENC OC ECO ESS o SOKO TRESS COO 3.00 6.00 9.00 44.00 86.00 
Assorted FUE svccvecwse Ser ere TT 2.50 4.00 7.00 36.00 70.00 
“ Special prices above effective a once. Delivery after May 1st on Buff Orpingtons, White Minorcas, 
-_ Anconas, Whi hite erkorun, Brown Leghorns, White Orpingtons and White fom. IMMEDIATE DE- 
LIVERY on Reds, Wyandottes, Barred Rocks and Heavy Mixed. $1 per 100 books order. Prompt, 
courteous, at once, service. Order now for quick servi delay 
9, 
| Calhoun’s Poultry Farm Box 103 Montrose, Mo. 
) 
1S 
1S 


4 SPECIAL SPRING PRICES 






































'S 
30 Strictly High Grade A.P.A. Certified and Double Certified matings. 
0 100% Live Arrival Guaranteed. Order direct from this advertisement 
9 now at these particularly attractive prices. Per 
va FREE, 10 EXTRA CHICKS with every straight breed Order 100 
- Assorted Heavies ...... PEE ke EE ~~ 
i White, Buff Leghorns, ‘s. C. “Reds, ‘Barred Rocks... isdanstccauiniaiaaeepd. ae 
dl Buff, White Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, R. C. Reds 
0 White Minorcas Light Brahmas, S. L. Wyandottes 
, 
: Jersey Black Giants 
0 Mammoth White Pekin Ducklings 
: Mammoth Bronze Turkey Poults 
0 SPECIAL FLAT PRICE, $90 per 1,000 Assorted. 
All heavy breeds, on all 1,000 orders booked on or before May 3. Act quick. 
| 
. HOOVER HIWAY HATCHERY WEST BRANCH, IOWA 
Qe 
m= aChicks at Wholesale 
FOR MAY DELIVERY 
We sell you chicks that are American Poultry Association Certified. True to 
breed, or, size and from high egg producing stock Thousands of poultry 
Taisers will save money on their orders by taking advantage of our wholesale prices. 
Ever = is guaranteed to be from pure-bred stock We guarantee 100% 
‘ 100 500 1000 
- Ww hite, ‘eben ECE COR $ 8.00 $40.00 8 80.00 
meted Mex, ©. ©. HOGG... ..0cedeacessens 9.50 45.00 90.00 
t White oe OO eee eee eer 10.50 50.00 100.00 
ite Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons..... 11.00 52.50 105.00 
Mixed (Heavy Assorted) .........e-ee00: 8.00 40.00 80.00 — 
| Our Terms :—$1.00 per 100 books your order. Balance sent C.O.D. Send in your chicks from 
| rcer advising when you want chicks shipp 
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WEST LIBERTY CHICKERIES —< 











WEST LIBERTY IOWA 








CHICKS AT WHOLESALE! 


quality. Tested. Bred for BIG EGG PRODUCTION. Guaranteed 100% 
Paid. Prompt shipments. Price per 100 
White, Buff, Brown Leghorns...........0+65 

gnconas, and EE 2 ala c's o ctalnactnc 66 eaten ewenen 

J . 2 
er eases 64 
White or Buff Rocks, R. C. Reds.......... 
White or S. L. Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons. . 
25,000 assorted (ali breeds) 


Mid-West Hatchery R. 4. 


live 










a Mit i 








Clinton, Mo. 

















CARL J.5M 


Ip >Lei< G — BETTER BABY CHIX 


New Low Prices 
Effective May 10th 


-BRED 





= SMITH’S EGG-BRED CHICKS 100 300 500 1000 
hite, Brown or Buff Legho 
or Anconas......... eal $ 9.00 $26.50 $44.00 $ 87.00 
Single Comb or R Comb Red 
moat tiwias: ........ 10.50 30.00 51.00 100.00 

White or Sliver Laced Wyand 

White, Barred or But Rocks... 10.75 32.00 52.00 103.00 
Rae cn, sti avscecues 12.00 35.00 58.00 
i eS cee eee eee ee cw ede ee on 9.00 26.00 44.00 87.00 
OS EC OTTER Pe 8.50 25.00 40.00 79.00 

THOSE WHO PREFER SUPERB QUALITY and yet ot easonable price should try 
Smith’s Quality Ego-bred Chix. ulled—Selected. +-—Certified by thee expert poultrymen in our 
employ. We ship only strong, healthy chix, priced as low as you can buy this quality 

_PROOF OF SATISFACTION —I wrote you two letters telling how well pleased we were 
with your chix. They are certainly a pp sien rful bunch now——almost ready for frys, s« healthy 


and strong. My neighbors are sending you an order, writes J. M. Bourns. 


SMITH’S SPECIAL MATINGS—ONLY 2 CENTS MORE $2.00 per 100 
100 & alive delivery guaranteed Satisfaction with every order. books order; 
Address all mail orders or inquiries for catalogs to balance C.0.D, 


Lincoln Way Hatchery BoxH Dewitt, Iowa 


BRANCH HATCHERIES FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE. 


Orders filled fre 
Smith Hatchery, Maquoketa, lowa = 7 ee 


jangle Hatchery, Dubuque, lows 













Jimmie, the Chicken Man 


Order direct from this advertisement, 10% with order. 100% live arrival guarantee. Neve 
have we offered Freeborn Chicks for May delivery these prices ‘hese priess are good ye, — 
and June delivery. 50 100 500 1000 
Mixed Heavy (all breeds excepting Seguens and Rasen) $5.00 $ 9.00 42.50 $ 80.00 
oie (mostly light) . “? 4.00 7.50 37.00 70.60 

White, Brown and Buff Leghorns...................... 6.00 12.00 55.00 106.00 

Dif; -ct eee e Ce a dane dae caw ah woe we eae e's @8 6.00 12.00 65.00 106.00 
White Minorcas ........ — 7.00 13.00 62.50 42 ° 

Cc. Bi Inorcas and ES: ofa wt als kee 6.50 12.00 69.00 116.00 
Ss. C. White and Buff Se DR RCRA k +e e cae hoe aaa 7.00 13.00 2.50 1.0.00 
White and bway Rs ono ecense ens gi eb 6.50 12.00 59.00 4143.00 

ngle Comb Rede, White CIN Was Ci dae iwd cee vies 6.50 12.00 69.00 116 00 
Jersey Black Giants and Light Brahmas, 60, $8.00; 100, $16.00; 200, $29. 00. 
Tune in on WOOO every morning at 6:30 aud 8 o'clock. On all ‘orders received before May 15th, we 


will allow a discount of one cent per chick from the above list price. 


Remember we will guarantee delivery of chicks in May. 
Albert Lea Hatchery Albert Lea, Minnesota 


tte tl lll tht A lll A BA a 











GOLDEN VALLEY CHICKS 


No dissatisfied customers. Astonishing low prices. 








S. C. White, Buff and Brown Leghorns and 25 50 100 500 1000 
I, SIN so. ccc sqecveansbevees .-.$2.75 $5.50 $10.00 $48.00 $ 95.00 
White and Buff Recks.................. 3.00 6.00 11.00 53.08 105.00 

8. C. and R. C. Reds, Buff Orpingtons......... 3.00 6.00 11.00 53.00 105.00 
EY MEENIED g occa ccucevedavedcdéueséeceees 3.00 6.00 11.00 53.00 105.00 
WEED BEMMGRGRD ccccccdcccccescccccccccceccccs 4.00 8.00 15.00 70.00 140.00 


Chicks from special matings slightly higher. Guaranteed to live three weeks or replace at 
half price. Each shipment is inspected by Dr. Phillips, Mgr. All shipments prepaid. 100% 
live delivery guaranteed. Shipments made C.O.D. if desired. Write 


GOLDEN VALLEY HATCHERY PARKVILLE or NEVADA, MISSOURI 


SIOUX HATCHERIES 


Make Special Offer on Club Orders for 2,000 or More Chicks 
This offer is for the month of May. A discount of 50c per 100 from quoted prices will be allowed 
to each of two or more parties whose total order amounts to 2,000 chicks or more. The club order 
may call for chicks of different breeds, The 50e¢ discount is to be allowed on the price po 100 that you 
we 

















would pay in case the discount were not Chicks — be shipped direct iy A... several parties 
but club order must be sent by one party in 1000 Lots in 600 L in’ Lots 
Price per 100 Price per 400 Price per 100 
a lens LT Cee ee eee ee -+--8 9.0 $ 9.00 $10.00 
Cc. White, Brown and Buff Leghorns. 9.50 10.00 11.00 
Weavy b. saaany SR ateomees , 10.00 11.00 
eee d 12.00 13.00 
White rand Buff Minorcas , 12.00 13.00 
Buff Orpingtons, Barred, White and But POOKS. wwe ccccce 12.650 13.00 14.00 
White yandottes, S. Cc. and R. So ond! a bed * oe cate 3.00 14.00 16.00 
Our chicks are all from Iowa Standard ‘Accredited Flocks. This is our fifth year in the hatchery 
business and can say that we have many satisfied customers distributed in seven states. We ship 
prepaid, Order today from this advertisement 


SIOUX HATCHERIES Box 15 


P WHITE—BUFF—BLACK—LARGE TYPE, 

The world champion as an all purpose bird. They lay the largest egg “A any 

breed and lay the year around. They are practically non-setters, and weigh as 
much as 10 pounds. The quality of your foundation stock is very important. Get them from the 
hatchery that is devoted to Minorcas and ships out chicks of only the highest 


quality. We 
guarantee our chicks against losses from white diarrhea. Compare this guarantee with others. 
Write for catalog. 


Spring Valley Chick Hatchery Spring Valley, Minn. 


/GHT NOW SERVICE: on [OPC HIX 


at OUR CANT~BE~ ~BEAT JUBILEE PRIC 


te you desire. Linds- 


HULL, IOWA 
























trom Chicks areguaranteed morepro- wr. TToghorne, br Br. Leghorns. . . ..+ + + «© eeee . $50 $0.00 
fitable than other chicksas agreed | Bf. Leghorns, Anconas, Reds, Bd. Rocks. . . « + 6.00 11.00 
in our Jubilee Catalog. Aecredit-| k1. Minorcas, Wh. Rocks, Br. “Rocks, Wh. Wyand., fe Orpe. - 6.50 12.00 
. Foremost es aving contest | Partriage Rocks, S.L. W yand., Wh.Orpe.,R. [. Whi tes, Wh. Minor. 7.00 13.00 
inning strain Recor 8 to 831) Lt. = Seeeaeeeeeeeeueeoes & Cee 8.58 16.00 
caunyearty. 100% lve delivery of|Hivy. Aeperted | ss tts ttt te ee 6.50 10.00 
strong, healthy chicks guaranteed. | Assorted, AllBreeds. . 2 2. 2 5 ee see pee es 400 5.00 

WE SHIP C. 0. DB. $1.00 per 100! Royal and All-Star Matings slightly higher. 

1D order. 

Boones Free. LINDSTROM HATCHERY & POULTRY FARM, Box 505 Clinton, Mo. 








“The World’s Greatest Layers.” 
Poultry Guide free. 
IOWA. 


ol ee do the same with our 300 egg blood line TANCRED strain. 
Low prices. These are not “HATC sHERY chicks.”’ Fine Catalog, and complete 


Prompt Shipment. Leghorn breeders 24 years. EGGLAND FARM, Box W, MT. VERNON, 


FREE! FOY’s BIG BOOK IN COLORS 


®on MONEY- MAKING POULTRY, PIGEONS ans BABY CHICKS & 
Get this complete guide to more profitable Poultry and Squab rais Giv es new 
ways to make money. Quotes low prices on CHICKS, Breeding Stock, eo PIGEONS. 


I te tod 
FRANK FOY HATCHERIES Box 82 CLINTON, IOWA 
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now well supplied with moisture, Small fully pleased with it would be putting it 
grains are coming evenly and looking very mildly. We have regenerated it 
fine. A few men have planted some corn about every six weeks, and the year’s use 
already. There are always a few who has taken about 80 or 90 pounds of com. 
will not profit from the experience of mon coarse salt, costing around 11% cents 





others. Fruit trees in full bloom. Pota- per pound by the bag. I now have the 

toes and garden stuff coming up. Roads regeneration operation so organized that 

only fair.—F. Marion L. Jolly. it takes about ten minutes to shut off the 

Southwestern — Pottawattamie County, softener and put in the salt; I let the 

1OWA We had fine weather to put in the oats. April 21—The rain of the past week has salt water stand in it for about an hour 

Northern—Floyd County, April 19—We Seeding started about April 3, and was done much for everything, and especially while I do something else, then let the 
have had three good rains this week. The about all done by April 12, The ground small grain. Weather cool. Many farm- water run thru it into the sewer for about 
farmers are busy getting corn ground was dry and in good shape to work. We ers have finished plowing for corn, The fifteen minutes, until I can taste no salt, 
ready to plant. Price paid for butterfat had rain April 15 and 16, also nearly all alfalfa crop ts promising; came thru the or until the wash water tests soft; then 
at creamery 42 cents, eggs 21 cents. Some day on Easter Sunday, which should be winter all right. Pig crop good. Not turn it on and it is ready for another 
cattle going to market. Weather cool: sufficient to start things growing in fine much stock going to market now. Chick- six weeks. Surely,« twelve pounds of 


44 above this morning. Some incubator shape. Early sown oats are up; the grass ens—three-pound fries, 35 cents a pound, cheap salt and fifteen to twenty minutes 
chicks, but they are not hatching very is green, and the trees are beginning to 45 cents dressed and delivered.—Mrs, of time, and say a barrel or two of wasted 

















well. A few lambs in some localities, and leaf out. Potatoes and seed corn seem J. 7k, water every six weeks is not a very heavy 
pigs are arriving; heard of some that ran to be plentiful. Butterfat is a little high- ———= price to pay for water that is so soft that 
from seven to thirteen to the litter.—Mrs, er—40 cents, eggs 22 and 18 cents.—C, D. ILLINOIS the gate has to be careful about 
Joble Hunt. hern—De Kalb County, April 22— putting in too much soap or the suds will 
Teh eamcoss County, April 18— Central—Story County, April 22—Cold, Fe geen wr poet grain has aoe sown boil up and work out over the top of 
Had a good rain the 14th, that broke the wet weather is keeping farmers out of and is up, as the weather has been warm the washing machine. Careful tests show 
long dry spell. Farmers are busy plow- the fields. Fields were mostly ready for and dry until the past week, when we that the softened water requires but two 
ing for corn. Livestock wintered well. planting, but will require more work since have had lots of rain. Cold weather last drops of soap solution to make a good 
Pastures are getting in good shape. Eggs the rains. It was quite dry before they night; we had a freeze; the ground froze suds, while first-class cistern water from 
are 21 cents. 3utterfat is a better price came, A light freeze Saturday morning, hard, with almost one-fourth inch of ice. > ac “ psc D ene > ge gg ianen 
than it was a while back.—E. A. Suckow. April 19, followed by frosts almost every Some working on corn ground. Trees are an e unsoftene we water takes 
Northwestern—Osceola County, April 19 morning, makes people fear for the open- just coming out in leaf, and dandelions twelve drops of soap solution to make a 
—The drouth was broken and at present ing fruit buds. Plums are in full bloom. are in bloom. Help is plentiful at lower comparable suds.—I. W. D. 
We are getting a great abundance of rain. Many calves and pigs; some colts, Work wages than last year. Cows quite a little 
Small grain was never p in in better farther ahead than usual, One or two cheaper than last year; $100 to $160 per ANALYSIS OF IOWA FARM REAL 
shape, and many fields are looking green. pieces of corn planted before May 1. Side head. Milk base, $2.64 per cwt.; $1.55 ESTATE SITUATION 
Several places on the graveled highway roads, which have been in good shape all surplus for 3.57 per cent test.—R. C. C. : 
are very bad, from frost heaving. Pig spring, are rough now. A rainy Easter SO Oe At the request of the agricultural eco- 
crop seems to be fully up to normal. Many disappointed all. Eggs 21 to 24 cents NEBRASKA oS Wieching a of Iowa ae eager at BE. 
Dein Baden us 4 » demi ing ats 35 cents. ear corn 65 cents : r ; n economist o e divisior 
new Seger og cut = n “a igh = ea” cases _ oe Reg h spin ee Southeastern—Otoe County, April 21— of bana <udiwenien Serene ae Tatura 
ire -Ip. The road work has taken 10ogs $9.40, sweet crean 2 cents, so eater A deed a ao 3 = . ré 
J . aed hel ; L rl f baby chicks cream 38 cents.—Mrs. E, O. Robinson orvaigee } ee oe een neotart — Economics, recently spent several days 
up the surplus help. Lots of bab; 8s. F 3s s.—Mrs. E. O. ee nice rain the 14th. Crops freshening up ok hit teemliten-a eae son : 
Lots of eggs. Keeps prices down.—Chas, South-Central—Wayne County, April 21 ‘ ‘ ciaai e p : ia . B 3 perative pro- 
y and small grain coming along finely. The ject which has for it pjective the d 
L. Strayer —We had some very much needed pre- oo RY ae . - “ s for s objective the de- 
ee? . S . farmers are well along with their farm velopment of an annual analysi f th 
Southern—Union County, April 21—We cipitation, and it surely helped the grass, me eee ae aed ; : 7 ysis o 18 
a! . a A . work; some are ready to plant corn, Stock farm real estate situation for the stat 
had about two inches of rain the 15th and and, with a little warmer weather, every- sy e bap tis oe apace’ s s F: € e state 
: < P . 2 : is looking fairly good. Spring pig crop of Iowa. The Iowa statio 1 ic de 
16th—just what was needed for all kinds thing will grow finely. Eggs were down fairly good Markets are steady.—L. D a. ; a Bté n plans to de- 
of plant growth. The temperature has to 20 cents Saturday. Lots of little chick McKay — : Pee velop an annual publication similar to 
been rather low, but no freezing weather. being hatched.—Pearl D. Souder. “ 4 oe - tae the : ns teal 
i j : tw , 3 ¢ > 3 om reshie ‘or , “il 21— D uation. ere is widespread 
The high winds two weeks ago left some Central—Poweshiek County, April 21 WATER SOFTENER SATI a . 
of the small grain uncovered. However, Rain for the last week makes the oats - ‘ies ‘ a Ss SFACTORY interest in farm tenancy problems in 
the rain will counteract whatever dam- and pastures look fine; also helps the sod N e have just frome gy the first year s Iowa, and the experiment station contem- 
age was done. A large per cent of the plowing for corn. Before the rains, we use of our 20,000 grain household water plates entering upon a long-time coopera- 
spring plowing is done. Farmers’ coopera- had real dust storms. Quite a lot of softener, and to say that we are wonder- tive research program in that field. 
tive creamery is going strong.—Vernon deaths among young calves; only vacci- — 
Rayl nation can stop the disease. Hogs are STOP WASTING HOG FEED 
_= ~ r ti Ot... aseiies ial es selling for 65 70 
Northern Palo Alto > yt pages 21 doing we * . n se a f v4 - to Na —An Economy Feeder Will Save It All 
Several showers, then an all-day ra in on cents per yus he i eges 2 anc 2 cents, Hog raisers everywhere are turning to the Economy 2s the 
the 19th. That’s enough for now, Grass cream 37 cents, Lots of alfalfa was sown best way of saving feed that was formerly wasted. This amazing 
and small grain coming finely. Plenty of | this spring in this township. Sheep are feeder pays for itself quickly, Saves feed, time and bother. Ex- 
wind this spring. Livestock generally doing well; most all lambs being saved.— clusive, patented construction, Separate feed compartments, auto- 
healthy. Local creamery paid 43 cents Cc #. matic neg ager eg on er cee saneies - “= 
for butterfat for March, eggs 21 cents, Southern—Marion County, April 22—We Sanitary ive sizes, priced less than retail cost of lumber. r 
No. 4 corn 66 cents.—E. € MeMillin. have had quite frequent gentle showers Sure thane ROVE CO (Ore. tice ‘nro oo Sy y 404 dealer Seas Be. 
- . 6 : a 3 » . : N. Y. Ave., Des Moines, Iowa 
Eastern—Delaware County, April 21— during the past week. The ground is 














Let The 


OLD RELIABLE" 


Take Your 
_ Risk 
Every Loss Paid 
When it costs you less to get pro- 


tection in a company with a million 
dollar surplus, why not take out Hail 
Protection with that Company? The Farmers 
Mutual Hail is such a company, and will pay 
your loss promptly. Assessments 2% in 1929 
and no debts for our members to help pay. 














37 Years 
of Success 











FARMERSMUTUAL pAssocn “ = : y aol 
“Hatt JNSURANCE SOCIATION, Paaeaen 


ee Saget \ : Liability, Property 
Hees 7 and Collision Dam- 
age. None better. 


INDSTORM insurance on 

all insurable property. All 
our policies are backed by sur- 
plus of over a Million Dollars. 
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COUNTRY AIR 











If I were a program director hunting 
for something new in advertising mate- 
rial, I'd get some manufacturer of bath- 
tubs to put on a morning program of 
typical selec tions. They might use ‘‘Sing- 
in’ in the Bath-Tub”’ for their theme song 
and run a Saturday night special for 
homes without modern conveniences, 


Everybody in radio land is bursting into 
dramaties of one sort or another, altho 
there are, in reality, but two sorts—one 
good and one bad. It is an interesting 
phase of broadcasting from either end— 
the microphone or the loud-speaker. Radio 
dramaties presents a whole new set of 
problems. On either the screen or the 
legitimate stage, so much of dramatic 
force is accomplished by gesture, facial 
expression and background effects. The 
only background radio dramatics can have 
is background music, which, unless it is 
earefully chosen and played, is a com- 
plete washout. Radio drama has to de- 
pend upon voice alone, with only the 
meager assistance of rather unsatisfac- 
tory artificial sound effects. An angry 
lover can’t even slam a door very effec- 
tively over the radio. The mysterious 
gun-shot that puts an end to the “man 
with the papers’’ sounds like somebody 
had dropped a tin cup in the sink. Altho 
we must admit that whatever they have 
faked up for wind-storms to accompany 


the wild night ride of the frail, gallant 
heroine, it is as effective as an Iowa 
blizzard. Radio drama, like the movies, 


has an advantage over the stage in being 
able to shift from one scene to another 
readily. With the announcer to do the 
Greek chorus stuff, and music and chimes 
to denote the passing of time, much story 
ean be covered in a short space of time. 
Music will always be acceptable over 
the radio, for you can tune in anywhere 
on the program and be happy, but it’s 
not so good to get in on the last half of 
a drama. Reception, too, must be very 


good to make drama acceptable. Fading 
can Wipe out a passage of music, or even 
an announcement, without serious dam- 


age, but just as the villain’s blade is 
about to go “snicker-snack”’ across the 
hero’s throat, it makes you mad to have 
a howl of interference drown the hero- 
ine’s shrieks of terror. The voices in a 
drama must be good and enunciation 
particularly clear. The m. of the h. says: 
“People aren’t going to bu'st ‘emselves 
listening to radio dramatics if they have 
to glue their ears to the loud-speaker.”’ 


From a dramatic standpoint, we heard 
a good production in the True Story hour 
the other night. The episodes were short 
and well told, there was good continuity, 
and the voices were very good, But, my 
word! That wife! She was so perfectly 
noble and self-sacrificing that I wanted 
to slap her. 


Pat Barnes, of WGN, put on an effec- 
tive hour Good Friday night in his 
“Twelve Episodes in the Life of Jesus.” 
The musical interludes were very effec- 
tive and the episodes simply and beauti- 
fully told. ‘The only flaw was in the at- 
tempt to tie up the story with the pres- 
ent. There was a self-consciousness about 


that part of the broadcast that lacked 
dignity and sincerity. 
The same evening, Quinn Ryan did a 


“broadcast” of the events leading up to 


the crucifixion on Calvary. The ‘‘broad- 
cast’’ was given supposedly by an un- 
believer who attempted to report the 


events impartially, as a newspaper man 
would. It lacked both the punch of a 
hews broadcast and the reverential qual- 
ity that I’m sure the announcer meant it 
to have. It was a bit startling to have 
it handled in just that modern fashion, 
yet it would be impossible to say just 
how much of the interpretation we put 
upon Biblical events is influenced by the 
modern world in which we live and think. 
The dramatic episodes and the musical 
interludes were excellent. The scene of 
Judas’ repentance was the most effec- 
tive bit of radio drama I've_heard for a 
long time. The part of Pilate was very 
well taken. With some reconstruction, 
this broadcast is a feature that could bear 
repetition on other Good Fridays. 


Dia you hear Joe Howard, over WGN, 
Sing some of his old song hits—‘‘I Won- 


der Who’s Kissing Her Now,” ‘“Honey- 
moon,”’ ete.? I can’t remember having 
heard Joe Howard in person, tho there 


Was a time when I sang his song hits at 
all hours outside of high school. The 
m. of the h. heard him on several occa- 
Sions, and was all excited—until Joe be- 
Well, both Joe and the m, 
of the h. are older than in the rosy col- 
legiate days when the m. of the h. took 
his girl to see ‘“‘The District Leader.” Just 
think how Al Jolson or Rudy Vallee will 
Sound twenty years from now! Does it 
depress you? No matter. There'll be 
you by that time. And if you don’t like 
Somebody else exercising his tonsils for 
them, you can switch on your television 
button and watch a diving contest in 


fan to sing. 





Florida or see the finish of a dog race 
in Alaska. 


Wm. S, 
you've 
grams, 


Lynch, whose pleasant voice 
heard so often in N. B. C. pro- 
died April 14. He was only twenty- 
three years old. He had introduced Pres- 
ident Coolidge to the radio audience four- 
teen times, and it was he who did the 
broadcasting of the Hoover inauguration 
from the airplane. He also did the “Over 
and Under New York” feature. 


of the 
Ray, 
Drake 


Did you know that Olive Palmer, 
Palmolive Hour, is really Virginia 
and that she was graduated from 
Conservatory, in Des Moines? 


song that introduces Amos 
the radio is “The Perfect 
The Birth of a Nation.” 


The theme 
*n’ Andy on 
Song,” from “ 


aster 
good 


When Floyd Gibbons signed off E: 
Eve, he said: “Good night; be a 
egg.” 

A FARM WOMAN. 





LIGHTHOUSE GIVES WAY TO RADIO 

Radio has contributed more to the safe- 
ty of life at sea than any navigation in- 
strument since the invention of the mari- 


ner’s compass, according to George R. 
Putnam, United States commissioner of 
lighthouses, 

The picturesque lighthouse, with its 


strong lamp vainly attempting to pierce 
the fog and warn ships of dangerous 
reefs, is rapidly giving way to the mod- 
ern radio beacon, which can be detected 
100 or 200 miles thru the densest fog, 
whereas the light from the lighthouse 
could usually be seen only twenty miles 
away under the clearest sky. 

“For more than 2,000 years there have 
been lighthouses to guide ships,” said 
Commissioner Putnam, “and for more 
than 200 years there have been fog guns 
or bells or sirens to aid the mariner in 
thick weather; but until recently he has 
never had a practical means of taking 
accurate bearings on invisible objects,” 





PHILHARMONIC TO BE BROADCAST 

The Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra 
concerts will be carried to a nation-wide 
audience during the winter season of 1930- 
31, according to the terms of a contract 
which calls for the exclusive broadcasting 
of these concerts by the Columbia net- 
work. The series begins on October 5. 
WOR is broadcasting the concerts this 
season. The broadcasts will be picked up 
from Carnegie Hall, the Metropolitan 
@pera House and the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music. The Philharmonic Society's 
ten children’s concerts, as well as five 
young people’s concerts under the direc- 
tion of Ernest Schelling, will also be 
broadcast exclusively by the WABC net- 
work. 





FARM TAXES IN COLORADO 

Corn belt farmers are not the only ones 
who are worrying about taxes. The fol- 
lowing is a statement which comes to us 
from Colorado. 

“Farm taxes are four times too much 
in Colorado. This statement is based on 
a thoro study of taxation by G. S. Klem- 
medson, associate in taxation and finance 
at the Colorado Agricultural College. 

“If people paid taxes according to their 
ability to pay, less than $7 out of every 
$100 of net income would be necessary to 
operate state and local governments, 
schools and roads. But some people pay 
no taxes, while others pay much more 
than 7 per cent, Mr. Klemmedson’s study 
has disclosed. Farmers in Colorado pay 
about $33 out of every $100 of net in- 
come, or fully four times a fair average 
rate, 

“State and local, personal and business 
taxes paid by individuals filing federal 
income tax returns for 1927, averaged only 
$4.44 out of every $100 of net income, the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue reports show, 

“Two persons in Colorado, with a com- 
bined net income of $713,890 for that year, 
paid only $155 in local and state taxes in 
this state, or about 2 cents out of every 
$100 of net income! Since these persons 
owned no real estate or personal property, 
except possibly an automobile apiece, they 
virtually escaped taxation in Colorado un- 
der our present tax system. They con- 
tributed, however, $86,268 to the federal 
government in income taxes. Internal 
revenue figures show that persons receiv- 
ing incomes of over $5,000 annually pay 
less than $5 of every $100 net income. 

“There are large classes of people in 
towns and cities that are bearing almost 
as great a burden of taxes as the farm- 
ers. Those who rent real estate are com- 
pelled to pay approximately 30 per cent 
of the property income for taxes. 

“*The general property tax is unfair 
to all property owners, and particularly 
to farmers,’ Mr. Klemmedson declares. 
‘Several progressive states have been able 
to find other sources of public income 
that make the tax burden rest more even- 
ly on the whole population—why not Colo- 
rado? There is no more important job in 


Colorado than to get the tax system out 
yo 98 


of the ox-cart class! 
























Medicrude doesn’t come in fancy packages, or seli at 
“fancy” prices. But for 20 years it has been known among 
hog men as a real worm remover that can always be 
relied on for quick, complete results. Today, it is the 
largest seller of its kind in the midwest; at prices way below ordinary “remedies.” 
Mix this simple medicated crude oil with your hog feed and watch it clean 
out the worms. Use it liberally, for it is so nominal in 
price the cost isn’t even an item. Or, if your hogs have 
mange or lice, try Medicrude in a spray or oiler, and see 
how speedily their skins clear up and become sleek 
and glossy. 

Wm. Meyer, R. 4, Denison, Iowa, writes: “I can’t rec- 
ommend Medicrude too highly. I think that every farmer 
who raises hogs should have Medicrude on his place.” 










Get rid of worms, mange, lice and other profit- 
robbing parasites NOW! Medicrude comes to 
you proven by 20 years’ use on thousands of 
farms. It’s practical, cheap, efficient, and easy 
to use. And we are BONDED to refund your 


Try Medicrude at OUR risk. Read below our % bbl. 
free trial offer, and our famous $25,000 guarantee, the strongest guarantee ever 
* NATURES GREAT ANIMAL TREATMENT ~ 

under — — guar, 
1 antee bond. his bond, poste 
'/, Barrel Free Trial 
Lg tees that we will refund your 
money if it does not do everything we claim. Order a barrel of Medicrude. Use one- third of 
the barrel, and by returning the remaining %4 barrel, can write the Mid- Continent Petroleum 
Corporation any time within 60 days after delivery and his money will be refunded in full under 
the 1, barrel trial used within 60 days after delivery. This bond protects you to the utmost. 
money if you aren't satisfied. Try it at our 
14 barrel free trial offer and full literature. COUPON NOW 
SPECIAL ‘ 


offered on a product of this kind. 
Try Medicrude at OUR risk, 
$25,000 Guarantee Bond! 
with Wallaces’ Farmer guaran- 
it in your hog lot and poultry yard. Any purchaser who is not satisfied after using % of 
this bond. This guarantee on Medicrude is good only if the Medicrude has been paid for and 
: CLIP and MAIL 
risk. Send coupon today for details of our great 
20th Anniversary Gift! ° 





* 
To celebrate Medicrude’s 20th anniversary, and Ps MID-CONTINENT 
o oy | ry we boy as a special Ps PETROLEUM CORP. 
sift to you, this $4.50 Genuine Hudson Spray . 
Pump FREE with every special trial offer. fo Waeeshegy Sey 
Mail the coupon for details. Get one of a Send me_ Free literature 
6, these wonderful pumps while they last. decribing Medicrude an 
Pe also details of your 1 barrel 
ON THE AIR: Medicrude Rocking Chair es s trial offer and 20th Anniversary 
Hour, each Saturday evening, 6:00 to 6:30 Pd pray Pump Gift. No obligation. 
p. m. over W-H-O. Hear your favorite 
melodies. > N 
* GUNES Sc nc cccncesssvnceaces tnd ckeeaneee es 
Pd 


MID-CONTINENT wt 
PETROLEUM CORP. ..** 
WATERLOO, IOWA .* 





DURO EAR TAGS 


For Sheep, Cattle and Hogs 
The only tag that punches a clean. round hole 
on the ear and rivets the tag permanently in one 


quick squeeze of the pliers. Fully guaranteed, 
Name and numbers stand out clearly 
Send today for bre samples. full _——— and pnce. 
by supply dealers or 


De Soto Greamery & Prod. Co., Minneapolis, Mian. Sache-Lawlor Co. Devt. 0 Denver, Cole. 


10 POUND TRIAL PAIL FOR GOC IN STAMPS 


CLASSIFIED ADS PAY 


Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead, Des Moines 

Please start my advertisement containing..............c.ssss0+.WOPrds 
with your next available issue and rum it...........0scceseeeeestimes In 
Our Readers’ Market. I enclose remittance for $ 
to cover cost of these insertions. 

















Name 





eeee 





WRITE YOUR AD HERE 
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The Place to Buy What You Need 
and Sell What You Wish 











SCHEDULE OF RATES 


wee | Number ie 





age je ESE Sew 








4. 
5.10} 7.65] 10.20) 17.85| 28.05 
5 





8.55] 11.40) 19.95) 31.35 


Zi. ~| 3.15] 6.30] 9.45] 12.60] 22.05} 34.65 
22... | 3.30) 6.60! 9.90) 13.20] 23.10) 36.30 





COMMISSION HOUSES 


reach us before Wednesday noon, 


own protection. 
delay, 





Rates and information 


The classified advertising rate is 15¢c a word. 
each whole number, initial and sign as a word. 

. Thus, “F. L. Wires’ is counted as three 
words and ‘‘Des Moines, Iowa,’’ as two words. 
counts as three words. R. F. D. 4 counts as four ana and 
ten days ahead of the issue date. Send full remittance with, order. 
If you have not advertised with us recently, be sure to give two references 
One should be your banker and the other some responsible ‘business man. 
Write or print your ad plainly. 


ae address as part of the 
st ; 









* is counted as four 





count as one word. 


send letters of recommendation with your order. 








-1$ - iy 3.00|$ 4.50|$ 6.00) $10.50/$16. 50 
3.30} 4.95| 6.60) 11.55] 18.15 

3.60] 5.40) 7.20| 12.60) 19.80 
3.90} 5.85} 7.80) 13.65| 21.45 
4.20) 6.30) 8.40} 14.70) 23.10 
4.50} 6.75) 9.00] 15.75| 24.75 
9.60] 16.80] 26.40 


OPENINGS 4 
Railway in Minnesota, North Dakota, 


30 8.10} 10.80} 18.90} 29.70 
9.00] 12.00! 21.00! 33.00 





EXTRA PREMIUM BARRED ROCK BROILERS 

and springs ’remitum all live poultry-dressed 
veal. Coops furnished. Write for information, ete. 
Wholesale buyers D. L. Hemman Co., 119 South 
Ww: iter” Market, Chicago 


SHIP YOUR~ BROILERS AND OTHER POU 

try to an old established firm having 67 ye 
experience handling poultry Write today for prices 
and tags. C. H. Weaver & Co., South Water Mar- 
ket, Chicago 




















CHICAGO BUTCHERS PACKING CO., 216-222 

N. Peoria St., Chicago Commission a specialty. 
Poultry, veal, eggs and butter. Highest prices ob- 
tained. ' Returns mailed same day 


TED—LIV E AND DRESSED P¢ POU LTRY, 
‘veal, rabbits Highest possible prices id. 
Write for information and tags Drake & Bon- 
field, 940 Fulton St., C hicago 


COUGLE COMMISSION ‘ O., 1154-56 W. RAN- 

dolph St., Chicago Established ie 73 Ship us 
your poultry, veal, eggs Yop prices. Remittance 
day of arrival. 


ONE CENT PREMIUM ON FANCY POULTRY- 
_ veal-eggs. Furnish coops on request. H. F. 
tog & Son, Englewood, Chicago. Established 

















_HAY, STRAW AND GRAIN 


GET FULL MARKET VALUE FOR YOUR HAY 
and on gS returns. Ship Jol n Devlin Hay Co., 
192 North Clark St., Chicago, Il. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


FARM LANDS 





ALONG THE GREAT 


\ ashington and Oregon Send for free 
and list of be st farm bargains in many years. 
y homeseekers’ rates. E. C. Leedy, Dept. 307, 


Minn. 


\ FARM IN. MINNESOTA. DAKOTA, 
cage Washington or Oregon Crop 


erms. Free literature; mention 
“Byerly, 34 Northern Pacific Railway, 


. Minn 

MISSOURI, NEBRASKA AND SOUTH- 

Minnesota foreclosed farms at cost for sale 

Write John 8. Sorensen, 50 South La 
Chicago, Tl. 


~ CALIFORNIA | 


SAN JOAQU IN VALLEY OF CALIF OR- 
nia general farming is a paying business, feeding 
millions of people in towns and cities Alfalfa com- 
bined with dairying, hogs and poultry, yields a good 
i small one-family farm, with little hired 
insures success, You can work outdoors al 
Newcomers welcome. The Santa Fe 
Rail ay has no land to sell, but offers a free service 
helping you get right location. Write for illus- 
Joaquin V alley folder and get sae? farm 


carth,’’ free for six months 


General’ Colonization Agent, we, Fe 
. 910 Railway Exchange, Chicago 


__ CANADA ; . 
CANADA—160 “ACRES, 7 ROOM 


ak, garage, machinery, livestock; plenty 
year round; on main road between two 
; full particulars and sketches 
igrd St., New York, N. ¥ 


. Carpenter, 





COLORADO 





—617 ACRES ON REPUBLICAN 
“joins town, improvements good, spring wa- 


cow corrals. Free irrigation water. 


corn and pasture, small bearing or- 

shade trees, fine for hogs and cattle. 
r acre. Some cash, interest 6 per 
or, F. Ib. Johnson, Wray, Colo. 











GEORGIA 


ME TO GEORGIA—FINE CITIZENS, “GOOD 
. highways, cheap lands, good wate’ Get 





Rhodes Realty Co., Forsyth, a. 
TOWA 














$8 1 BUYS GENUINE ENGLISH SHEPHE RDS, 

also Collie pups Males and spayed females (no 
better heeler stock). $10 buys partly trained heel- 
ers Sunnyside Kennels, Reinbeck, Towa. 


FREE TRAINING INSTRUCTIONS WITH F BAC Ti 

Shepherd ge Males $4.50, females 82.50. 
Shipped C. D Also trained cattle dogs. J. 
Isaksen, Springfield, Minn 


PEDIGREED COLLIES, WHITE AND COLORS, 

‘ox Terriers, large and toy type Pups and 
grown stock. Hillcrest Kennels, R. No. 2, Water- 
loo, Towa 


$6 BUYS BE AUTIFUL F FOX TI TERR IER PUPS, 
males and spayed females. Write wants on trained 
ratters. Sunnyside Kennels Reinbeck, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—SHEPHERD AND COLI If CROSS- 
bred pups. Males st, spayed females $5, Allen 
E.> Schroeder, Postville Iowa, R 
WELL BRED PIT Re LL PUPS, DARK BRIN- 
die, real watch dogs. Guaranteed satisfaction. 
©. A. Natterstad, Estherville, Iowa. 


PUREBRED BLACK POLICE PUPS, ALSO 
gray ones, 3 months old Femates $3.50, males 
$6 W. G. 1 G. Elliott, Le M ITS . Tow 1. 


PUPPIES. SHEPHERD, COLLIE, POLICE. 
Isaksen, 2083 Scudder St., St. Paul, Minn 


CHINCHILLAS __ nae 
RAISE BLUE RIBBON STRAIN CHINCHILLA 
rabbits, big type; booklet, stamp. Edward Men- 
schel, Hastings, Towa 
PENG REED GOLD CER eaRsC ATE_CHINCHIL- 
las. Prices s_ right. ed arritt, Soldier, Towa, 
CHINCHILLA aa Les MAT. ES, BRED, $4;_PEDI- 
, $5 r Michel, Spring gbrook, Towa 





























COLLIES 


COLLIES—WHITE AND — COLORS, PEDI- 
greed, intelligent workers, loyal companions, re- 

liable guards Prices reasonable and satisfaction 
uaranteed. Box 55, Shomont Kennels, Monticello, 
owa 

PUREBRED WHITE COLLIE 8 , NATU RAL 
heelers, large type, long hair $10 

I 


isfaction guaranteed, A. I. ¢ *k Fonta 


COLLIES—-REG. STUD, TWO MALE PUPS, 
choice females; puppies. John Wilkin, Correc- 

tionville, Iowa 

BEAUTIFUL COLLIE AND E ENGLISH SHEP- 

ay puppies. Clear Spring Kennels, Excelsior, 
inn 























ie tT MINK 
PEN RAISED MINK. NOW BOOKING OR- 
ders for 1930 young. Master Mink Ranch, Hin- 
ton, Iowa. 
NEWFOUNDLANDS 


CHOICE NEWFOUNDLAND PUPPIES FOR 
le. le. At idress Emmett Manley, _Nashville, _Neb. 


SHEPHERDS 


ENG LISH | SHE r HERD PU PS, GUARANTE 
to work to suit or refund your money, $7.! 
Hawthorne Twins, Prescott, Iowa 





EDUCATIONAL 


LEARN AIRCRAFT, WELDING, YTOMO- 
biles, electricity. Free catalog. NE. School, 
2008 F Main, Kansas City, Mo 


AUCTION SCHOOLS 


BE_AN AUCTIONEER. E ARN $25-$100 DAILY. 

Send for large illustrated catalog, also how to 
receive Home Study Course free. Reppert’s Auction 
School, Box 32, Decatur, Ind. 


Auc CTIONEERING LEARNED D OU ICKLY. 200 
auction sayings | hat joker $1. American Auction 
College, Kansas Ci 
ay a Ss WEREWATION AL AUCTION 
School. Term soon. Mail courses. Sioux City, Ta. 























WHEN ANSWERING THESE CL ASSIFIED AD- 

vertisements mention that you saw it in Wallaces’ 
Farmer and iowa Homesfead—'‘‘The Reader's 
Market.” 





'S, MOSTLY 





I HAVE SEVEN FARM: 


, for sale or exchange to reduce my holdings, 

R35 acres. Will convey clear or make good 

Drawer FE, Sac City, Towa. 

160 ACRES CHOICE LAND 1%; MILES FROM 
Hull, Sioux county. James H. Rowe, Grinnell, 





MINNESOTA 


} PAYS HERE—T IN. MINNESOTA 


dairying pa Farm products last 
3 $665,863, 00. Minnesota butter 
commands highest price. improved and unimproved 
lands reasonably priced Plenty of moisture, good 


pastures, fine roads, healthful climate, 


good schools and = churches. Write 
Ten Thousand Lakes-Greater Minne- 


1501 University Avenue, Dept. 503, St. 





ALFALFA FARMS. NEW LIST 


highway map free. Murray’s Land Office, 





RED WILLOW © I 

opportunities for general grain farmers and live- 
stock breeders and feeders. *roductive farms can be 
reasonable prices. Write today for de- 


Burlington Route, Room 6 
» Omaha, Neb. 


MISSOURI 








MAN'S CHANGE—$5 DOWN, $5 
buys 40 acres productive land, near 
; some timber. Price $200. Other bargains. 
HOT -F, Carthage, , Mo. 





NEBR 
COUNTY, NEBRASKA, OFFERS 





Colonization 
2, 1004 Far- 





Address Val Kus 











FARMS—WORTH THE PRICE 
Dahnke Realty, Stratton, Neb. 





_ OREGON 


IN INVI' ITES YOU TO VACATION IN 

playground. Combine business and 
pleasure in seeking new ee. Unrivaled resources. 
industrial, waterpower, minerals an¢ 
timber afford countless opportunities for present suc- 
future prosperity. Improved, partially im- 
suitable for dairy, grain, fruit, alfalfa, 


$40 to $100 per acre. Irrigation 
upward, Ideal climate, no destruc- 


; general crop failures unknown. Excel- 
, colleges, churches. Send for free de- 
booklet and 
“*hamber of Commerce, 


d=smar Yregon State 
3 Gcanos plan Portland, 








HELP WANTED 


AN OPPORTUNITY— 
season for “Dairymen’s Fly-Kil’’ is just 
Early spring weather will cause fly annoy- 
ance to be more serious than ever and the dairymen 
i Earnings of our salesmen will be even 
last year. “Fly-Kil’’ is the most 
poptlar dairyman’s fly spray in the north central 
is backed by a money refund guarantee 
y 300 men selling ‘‘Dairymen's Fly-Kil” will 
call upon farmers and dairymen this summer 200 
are already signed and most of them 
Our experience in past years shows 
man who will hustle can earn big money 
during the spring and summer Some geod terri- 
tories still open; no experience or capital required. 
Write, giving age, a. ety 
, and territory desired. Addres ‘Fly " Di- 

Ww ilhe Im Lubrication ae 2361 a 











-HE MOST P ROFIT ABLE 


Minn. 





DAIRY CATTLE AUCTIONEER DESIRING EM- 

y write Pacific Finance Corporation, 
Dairy Cattle Division, 514 East Eighth street, Los 
We have several good distriets where 
we desire to place auctioneers on a commission ba- 
in California. Must be good dairy cattle auc- 
tioneer with references, 





AGENTS 








TO SELL G ROC ERIES . PAINTS, AUTO 

oils to consumers, Steady, profitable work. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Credit given Valuable out- 
Loverin & Browne, 1619X, South State, 





_ PATENT ATTORNEYS 


SIN J AP PL YING F FOR 





or write for _ book, «How to Obtain a ange for 

information on how to pri weed. 
4% on "Security Saving 

and Commercial Bank Bk iz, : 





eys; patents and tone alah. 
ble Bldg., Des Moines, ’ 








WANT TO BUY 








PAY FREIGHT ON 
“Lincoln "Hag Co., Springfield, Tl. 








common barn ‘Pigeons. 
ad on OF before May 17 





SEED | POTATOES 


WANTED IMME DIATE L Ps SE ED» Y AM SWEET 


LIVESTOCK 





REG ISTERE n ide ARLING ANGUS 





gust “rvenine. Fort’ 





or write Walt. Kiemme, 





aa 3 months to 1 year. 





LE—REGISTERED 
A. Fletcher, | Fort Dodge, 








GUERNSEYS—REG ISTERED 





20 





~ BULLS, COWS AND 
George Ross & Son, Ross, Ia. 











saomth 4 two. yes ars old 
w. 





FOR go Sig R 





MILKING 'SHORTHORNS — 








young bulls mostly 
" 


MIT KING STORTHORS BU L re s FROM 1 TO 18 








POLLED. SHORTHORNS oe 


maatEa WHITES 
CHESTER WHITE F ALL E 








_—, cS HES’ TER W HITE FALL BOARS, GUAR- 
Roy t le JI wa. 








RS A 
filts bred a. late summer or 
~ ha Se 





POLAND 4 


_ srorreo POLAND CHINAS 


Snnrise Limiter i bre — 
, mm. 





TAMWORTH BRED SOWS AND » a FAR- 








GILTS, ATSO MILKING 











" — breeders. Will 
W. Brewer, Mexico, Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS 














E. i. THIEMAN, iV EeTOOR AND_REAL ES- 
Write for dates. Waverly, Ia. 








f 
Ps » 2: Caseade, ae. 
DISC JOINTERS 
DOG DISC JOINTERS. 


>a . 
interested write to Wm. 








en J Re BULL 


— 
MISCELLANEOUS 


FEED GRINDERS "1 
FARM SIZE HAMMERMIL L FEED GRINDERS 


grind all feeds, prices within reach of every 
farmer. Address Box 51, Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead. 


GOPHER TRAPS 


TRAPS FOR CATCHING POCKET GOP HERS, 
Circular sent free. A. F. Renken Trap Co, 
G-444, Crete, Neb. 


KODAK FINISHING 


FIRST FILM DEV ELOPED, SIX PRINTS 25e, 

silver. Enlargement free. Three prizes month aly 
for three best_ prints. Superior hoto Serricg, 
rept. 1, Waterloo, Towa. 


SPECIAL | OFFER—-KODAK FILM DEVEL 
oped. Six high gloss prints, one enlarge ment, 
25c cash. Electric Studio, Dept. E, Decorah, h, Ta 


ROLL DEVELOPED AND SEVEN P RINTS, 
one print hand colored, 30c. Pasco Photo Lab 
oratories, 2946 Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn 


MILKING MACHINE 


FORD'S MILKER, STANDARD, FOR SALE; 
units with equipment for 16 cows, less yous 
$100. O. H. Steelsmith, Ogden, Iowa. 


PosTs 


oe POSTS FOR SALE, CARLOTS. 4H. W 
& Co., Winfield, Kan. : 


WOOLENS 


FARMERS’ WOOL—MADE INTO BL ANKETS, 

batting and yarns at fair prices. Send for cir 
culars Monticello Woolen Mills (Est. 1886), 
Monticello, Wis. 


BABY CHICKS 


PETERS-CERTIFIED CHICKS. GREATLY RE. 
duced prices for delivery May 19 and _ thera 
after. Now, at low cost, you can get these chicks 
from pedigreed breeding: that will make you money 
all the time They lay as well in winter as in 
summer. All our strains are bred early-maturing 
and develop into unusually heavy winter layers. 
Heavy breeds come into laying at about 5 months of 
age; light breeds at four to four and one-half months 
No other strains bred like these—no others guaran- 
teed like Peters-Certified. Sold on guaranteed egg 
production standards, determined by flock average 
of our heavy laying Strains. _* Customers report 
flock averages of 135 eggs per hen from our lowes 
standards and up to 200 eggs per hen for the year 
from our higher standards. olticia, oftapnes t-pedi- 
greed males used are from 175 292 egg hens 
developed on our Master- LA, "heading Farm 
For sixth year sent with genuine guarantee to live 
covering first two weeks. Catalog ves details 
White Leghorns; Reds; Barred, Buff and White 
Rocks; White Wyandottes: Buff'and White Orping- 
tons. Low. prices apply on assorted varieties—de- 
livery any time during May or June. Write at once, 
mentioning breed particularly interested in and we 
will send our special bulletin on that breed, our 
instructive catalog and special reduced prices. Pe 
ters-Certified Poultry Breeders Association Just 
address Peters-Farm, Box 256, Newton, Iowa 


STATE ACCREDITED CHICKS: ELECTRIC 

hatched, worm treated. In selecting your chicks 
be sure you are buying state accredited chicks as 
they must be right when O. K. by the state. Thon- 
sands of our customers for many years are sharing 
in the big profits of Whiteview chicks. Many years 
of scientific breeding and culling have brought our 
chicks to the front. If any chicks die within seven 
days we will replace at one-half purchase price 
English Tom Barron White Leghorns from t i 
314 egg strain, $12. Special mating White 
Buff Leghorns, Anconas, $9; Barred, Whi 
Rocks, 8. C., R. C. Reds, White Minorcas, 
| age ne Buff and White Orpingtons, $f! 
Jersey Black Giants, $14; Speckled Sussex, 











—— 
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heavy assorted, $7.50: light assorted, $7. Discount 
on 300, 500, 1, Soe ‘lots. 100 per cent alive ar 
rival guaranteed. Whiteview Hatchery, Roanoke, 


Til. William Fehr, Prop. 
PROF. KING'S PERSONALLY SUPERVISED 

and selected triple value chicks, ducklings and 
turks. A. P. A. certified, guaranteed quality for 
every shipment. You get the benefit of Prof 
King’s 15 years’ breeding experience. Write for 
prices on first quality Silver Laced Wryandottes, 
Light Brahmas, Black Giants, and double certified 
pedigreed mating in White Leghorns, Buff Les 
horns, 8S. C. Reds, Buff Orpingtons, Barred Rocks, 
White Rocks, and White Wyandottes, Mammoth 
Bronze turks, and Pekin ducklings. Also ask fot 
Prof. King’s guarantee and ——e literature. 
“How to Raise Chicks,” a 32 book free to 
every customer. Iowa Chick Hatchery, Box WHI, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 


1IOoWw A MASTER BREEDERS_ TRIPLE-C ERT 

fied baby chicks do so much better. They hare 
a...5 famous for genuine quality. We are 
just a_hatchery, we are an institution. You mig! 
as well have chicks from our healthy, egg bred stock 
this year. Thousands every year thank us for the 
work that we do to produce these money making 
chicks. They are sent to you with a most unu 
guarantee. Prompt shipment. Write today for at 
big free catalog and most reasonable prices 
Edwin Wolmes, Secretary, Dept. W, Towa Mastet 
Breeders Association, Sionx City, Iowa 


ENORMOUS PRODU CTION OF 35.000 F 

row Chix a day makes possible the se low pric 
after May 4. Quality White Leghorns, Bro mn Le 
horns, Anconas, $8.75-100; Barred Rocks, White 
Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, Single Comb Reds, $9.25- 
100; Rose Comb White Wyandottes, $10.75-100 
Prepaid, 100 per cent alive delivery. 500 lots 
same rate as 100 Special Matings, 3c a chick 
higher. Star Matings White Leghorns, 7c a_ chick 
higher. Catalog free. PD. T. Farrow Chickeries, 
Dept. 47, Peoria, Mi. 


WEIM’ S HU SKY Cc HICKS, . STAT E A AccR ED- 

ited. Quality chicks at low cost. | White and 
Brown Leghorns, $9 per 100; Barred Rocks, S. © 
If. I. Reds, White Rocks, White Wyandottes, Buff 
Orpingtons, White Minoreas, $10 per 100; heavy 
assorted, $8.50; postpaid, 100 per cent live de 
livery guaranteed, Write for free catalog. Heim’s 
Hatchery, Lamar, Mo. 


——— 
NEW LOW WHOLESALE CHICK PRICES 23. 
000 weekly; prompt shipments; prepaid; ! 

cent delivery. White, Buff Leghorns, Ancons’, 
| ol assorted, $7.90 per 100; Sin le Reds, Barre 
Rocks, $8.90; White, Buff Rocks, Rose Rem 
White, Silver Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, $9.9 
mixed assorted, $6.50. Mid-West Hatchery, Clin 
ton, Mo. 
a3 S STATE ACCREDITED CHICKS— St sua 
prices, Leghorns, Anconas, heavy assorrte: 
$9: Barred, Buff’ Rocks, Reds, $10; Orpington 
Wyandottes, $11.50; assorted, $6.9 ostpaid. 
Alive. Brooding lessons. Illinois OTatchery. 
tropolis, ‘ = 
BOOTE’S BABY CHICKS MAKE FLO‘ 
that pay. Standard accredited and bloodt 
Quer earl to, be Fg of when you, ey 
catalog. Address Boote 

















































Mullins-Gilson Mfg. Co., 


lon 
Hatcheries: "Box 5. Warthington, Minn. 
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Big Muddy on a Rampage 


(Continued from page 7) 


corn from the lower forty in that crib— 
saved for some feeders he was buying; 


twenty-five hundred bushels of corn, 
preakfast food for the Big Muddy. 
The dairy barn would go next. The 


river would cut under that concrete foun- 
dation. It would stick out for five feet 
or so before it began to break off. Forty 
fine new stanchions in there—one for 
each of the Holsteins. He'd have them 
safe anyway, to start over with, he 
thought. And then, when enough of the 
foundation was gone, the whole thing 
would go. It would slide into the chan- 
nel and break up. He must be sure that 
Jemima and her kittens were moved. 

There would be a quarter of a mile of 
water by that time. The ice would be 
coming thru. .It wouldn't be much of a 
job for it to get the hog houses. The new 
poultry houses would float off quickly. 
Too bad the incubators and brooders were 
built in. The next turn would be for the 
horse barn and granary. Best barn he 
ever had—fireproof; wasn’t taking any 
more chances on lightning. Twenty tons 
of good alfalfa hay there, too; and all 
the oats. Built with steel framework and 
tile. The tile would break up and the 
frame would go in all at once. It might 
make the old river some trouble to 
swallow. 

The silos would go with the dairy barn, 
of course. He had forgotten them. He 
wondered just how they would look when 
they toppled. He didn’t remember ever 
having seen the'river get a tile silo. Weh. 
it would have two of them now. 

It would take longer to get the orchard 
and the house, but they would go, too. 
There would be a big rip by now, where 
the new channel and the old one would 
meet, down south of the house a quarter 


of a mile. That would be about in the 
middle of the south eighty. The new 
channel would ‘eat into the windbreak 


first—Norway spruce, too, and good ones; 


thirty feet high now. Those elms near 
the house did well. Eight inches thru, 
planted the year he moved in. He was 


looking for a good year in the orchard— 
just eight years old, due for the first full 
crop. Apples do well here. Fruit for the 
river! 

The house would go last. That was the 
third house; the first was the old tenant 
house, on when he bought the place. He 
remembered how he used to bank it up 
around the sides in the fall, with manure, 
to keep the wind from coming thru the 


floor. That’s where John was born. The 
next house was better; it had a cellar in 
it The new one had everything in it 


Mary wanted. Her dad had left her some 
money when he died, and she used some 
of it. It would just float off. Water would 
back into the cellar first, and the current 
would undercut it. Might have been safe 
if he had put it farther up on the ridge, 
or over on the point. Maybe the pump 
house would be left; drilled that well right 
out on the point down thru the rock. The 
water tank was stuck up there, too; guess 
that would be the only thing the river 
wouldn’t get. Well, it wouldn't need any 
water supply. 


HAT night the river came. Two miles 


above, it bit into the land. The Illi- 
nois Central tracks went first. Forty flat- 
cars full of gravel were slid off a stub 


into the river—trucks, cars, contents and 
all—but the old Missouri swallowed them 
like so many oysters. The channel swept 
across the corner. A mile of ice jammed 
into the curve back of Rock Point. The 
bottoms filled with it. A new channel 
Swept in back and under the ice and 
pushed it out into the stream. That was 
bad. If the ice had stayed in the bend, 
it might have kept the current away. 
Down at the danger spot, Keenan was 
hot idle. He knew it was futile, but with 
his son, his wife and a little handful of 
men he had thrown up a narrow dike. 
Inch by inch they watched the water rise. 


There was no current yet—just back- 
Water, but the power was there. No tem- 
porary dike of earth could hold it up. 


Four inches more and it would reach the 
dike. They lined its front with raw wool, 
tamped in—wool from the fall clip held for 


the cooperative pool. 

At four o'clock in the morning, the 
Sheriff appeared. “You'll have to get 
out,” he said kindly. “When she goes 
thru here, she'll come awful fast. It’s a 


foot higher ten miles up now.”’ The water 
Was lapping the foot of the dike. 

“I got a good boat,” replied Keenan. 
‘Tll stay.” 

“A boat in that ice! 
be trying to swim the 


You might as well 
Missouri with a 


Set of water wings tonight!” 

“Got no time to talk. We'll work on 
the dike, and get out when she begins to 
come thru,” 

“All right, Frank; don’t know as I blame 
you. But be sure not to get caught.” 

At six o'clock it was light enough to 
See. The water was four inches deep at 


the foot of the dike. 
lower side, watching for 
Stepped back, and his heel sank 
orth, ten feet back of the dike. As he 
‘itted his foot. the soil bulged and the 
Water boiled up; it had pushed thru the 


Keenan was on the 
breaks. He 
into the 





loose soil under the dike. The end was 
in sight. 

He looked to the north. Where at sun- 
set had been two square miles of fertile 
farm land, there was now a golden ex- 
panse of river. As far as the eye could 
reach, far over across to the yellow bluffs 
on the Nebraska side, the Missouri 
spread. <A line of foam a hundred feet 
out marked the channel. A flock of Can- 
ada wariest of wild fowl, circled 
within fifty feet. They had no fear. They 
were the river’s creatures; and the river, 


geese, 


they knew, was Keenan’s master now. 
He shook his fist at the stream. Then 
he grabbed up a heavy sheepskin coat, 
east aside during his work at the dike, 
jammed it into the boiling splurge of 
water which was spurting thru, and 
stamped upon it with his feet. The vel- 
low water, streaked with black, spewed 


from its edges. It was breaking thru the 
dike in a dozen places. 

“Well, Mary,” he said, as he 
and looked toward the home, : 
We'll go over to Brewster's and see about 
getting the cows milked. 

He turned for one more look at the 
river. Twenty years with the evil eldest 
son of the great Father of Waters at his 
doorstep had made him familiar with its 


turned 


“it's no go 


habits. The foam-choked main current 
would be washing near the foot of the 
dike, he thought. But, instead, it was a 
full five hundred feet out. That could 


mean one thing, and only one. Something 
had happened to remove Rock Point from 








the foree of the flood. The channel was 
swinging away. He walked back and 
yanked the sheepskin coat out of the 
mire. A little water was bubbling thru 
the soil, but it had no pressure behind it. 


T WAS the next day when he learned 
I what had happened. The county engi- 
neer came around to congratulate him on 
his escape. “Well, Frank, the old boy 
just about had you that time,” he re- 
marked cordially. “T thought by today 
your hog house would be pretty well 
started for the Gulf of Mexico. You have 
been pulling Old Man River’s whiskers 
for twenty years, and I sure thought that 
he had come around to collect.” 

“So did I,” said Keenan. “You could 
have bought the place for a runt pig yes- 
terday morning when I stuck my foot into 
that water-boil below the dike. But now 
there is a bar of about four hundred acres 
eut in front of Rock Point, where the 
main channel used to be, and I'm darned 
if I don't believe it is pretty good land if 


the river will stay off of it.” 

“Well, that land belongs to you under 
what they call the accretions law, and I 
think the river will stay off of it for a 
good many years now. You see, just about 
the time you were due to get eaten up, 
and you were trying to shove back the 
whole Missouri with a sheepskin coat, 
she bu’sted thru on the Nebraska side 


and went thru the old cut-off, where the 
river was 'way back in i854. That saved 


your bacon. You know, there’s a lake 
ever there, or rather there was. It's a 
river again now, and the Illinois Central 


is going to put up a concrete dam at the 
Narrows to keep the big creek where it 
used to be. There's a channel a mile 
wide thru the old lake bed now, and it’s 
about twenty feet deep. You can’t get it 


out of there now, and it can’t get out 
itself unless it gets as high again as it 
was this time, and maybe a whole lot 
higher. If you wait for the Big Muddy 
to come back to you again, you'll probably 
live longer than Santa Claus. You're per- 
fectly safe to walk out into the old chan- 
nel a mile or two and call the Missouri 
anything you want to now.” 

Frank smiled. “Best not 
brashly to outlaws,” he said. “I'll drive 
a few hundred wiliow pdsts in that new 
bar. <A big grove may help a little if he 
tries to visit me again, and the posts will 
all grow.” 


to talk too 





FARM MANAGERS’ MEETING 

On May 9, at Ames, will be held a one- 
day meeting of men doing farm manage- 
ment work in Iowa. This meeting at Iowa 
State College will be devoted chiefly to a 
study of weed eradication and control, 
farm leases and tenant problems as they 
apply to tenant-operated farms managed 
by others than owners. 

At the meeting of farm managers last 
fall, the interest in and need of help in 
solving the weed problem and obtaining 
better tenant relations came up in every 
discussion. 


TO BENEFIT ONTARIO FARMERS 

In the program of legislation to be 
brought down by the Ontario government 
during the present session of the provin- 
cial legislature is an amendment to the 
hydro-electric power act to provide for 
the bonusing of rural power lines and a 


reduction of 50 per cent in the fixed 
charges made against such lines, The 
purpose of this is to extend the advan- 


tages of cheap electric power to farmers 
and others residing in the rural districts 
of Ontario, 
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“HERE COMES 








Here he comes—the man who brings oil products of such high quality that jobbers who 


buy them willingly pay more money for them. You use lubricants, gasoline and kero- 


sene—why not use the greatest-for-your-money products: The Improved 


Tagolene, Skelly Refractionated Gasoline and Skelly Kerosene? 


Thousands of farmers have discovered the extra value in 


this trio of farm necessities, and fill up the barrels 


The Improved 


TAGOLENE 


OIL that STANDS ABUSE 


more quality for your money, 
get in touch with your 


Skelly man. 


© 


SKELLY 
REFRACTIONATED 
GASOLINE 
SKELGAS, another Skelly quality prod- 
uct, is the compressed natural gas 


which has banished kitchen drudgery 
from thousands of farm homes. 


when the Skelly man comes. If you want 


SKELLY 


KEROSENE 
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MARKETS | 


General Price Outlook 
PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 








The percentage nns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are f pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 









the corresponding week last vear. 

Che first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 138 per cent of -war and %4 per 
cent of the same time vear. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level “rom the stand- 





it will be noted 


point of the 
wages of city 


that cattle, 


pre-war base 
lumber and the 













































labor are above the general price level. 
Oats, wheat, corn, lambs, timothy, clover 
seed, butter and copper are dec ide ‘dly be- 
low the general price level. In most cases, 
the failure of these ymim«i vditie s to ad- 
Vance as much as other products is due 
to overproduction. 
GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
ols, ofh 
facl as 
S20! Hou 
vga) Yom 
Sue) Saw 
-oyo| &wo 
B52) 5 
Fisher's index numbet | 138) 94 
CATTLE—At Chicago 
1,300-pound fat cattle 168 92 
1,100-pound fat cattle 161 89 
Canners and cutters nine 152 74 
Fe oo 157 84 
HOGS—At Chicago 
Heavy hogs .. v.330] 237 
Light hogs 123 89 
Pigs .... 126) 95 
Sows (rough) 112 86 
SHEEP—At Chicago 
ISM Siasstsssessgasecees 119 56 
WOOL AND HIDES 
Quarter blood wool at Boston 49) 9 
Light cow hides at Chicago 83 83 
GRAIN 
~ At Chicago— ae 
Corn, No. 2 mixed ,... 118} 89 
Oats, No. 2 white votiniiiewcil 87 84 
Wheat, No. 2 red nam 90] 84 
Wheat, No. 1 northern .......... 86 86 
On towa Farms— | 
Corn saneel 113} 86 
Oats 81 85 
MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee 437 3 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee 178} 110 
fran, at Kansas City . ; 118 110 
Shorts, at Kansas City 121) 105 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago 98/86 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 136] 79 
OTHBR FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter SAE CHICAZO corccecssccsesness 125 85 
Clover seed, at Toledo 125] 65 
Timothy seed, at Chicago ..... | 99} 119 
Cotton, at New York aneel 116} 78 
Eggs, at Chicago .. setianyentenes 118 92 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
> een pisashpuacenasnybeielinacct 94! 87 
Sides . ; 129] 105 
Ham .... as 150} 90 
Bacon | 174 130 
-FUTURES—at Chicago 
Corn— | 
SS en = idvanibal | 115 87 
September : ~ 114 87 
December .,,............. ene 121 
Oats— | 
\ a ee eal 90} 4 
September ................... siehce 95 96 
Wheat— 
July ........ ‘ “s ' 9) 8s 
September ............. 100 88 
December eae pense L100 
Lard— | 
 — a 7 97 86 
_ Be ptember 06 86 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connellsville go 93 
Pig iron, at Birmingham .... 102 90 
Copper, at New York ........... 84! 73 
Crude petrole um, at N. York 143 67 
Lumber— | 
Douglas fir (f. o. b. Wash- 
IID. hetdpaicathignbisinanatcotietiinin 163 70 
Yellow pine (southern) 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards.. 152 75 
Yellow pine (southern) 
1x6 and 2 B (finish) | 174 86 
Cement maa 142 102 
FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capita, < 
outside of New York | 
month of March } 201) 85 
Interest, 60 to 90 day ’ | 
at New York . pecaiaias’ 100) 48 
{ndustrial stocks insti 872 o1 
Railroad i a | 139 103 


RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 152 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of pre-war normal. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
April 5, 1930, of the 1925-1929 five- 
year average for the corresponding 
week: Coal and coke 93 per cent, grain 









lum- 
and 


111 per cent, livestock 92 per 
ber 80 per cent, 92 per cent, 
miscellaneous merchandise 99 per cent. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in lowa are about 160 per cent 
of pre-war, At 160 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—TIowa land is approximately 
115 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent. 

| NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 

York factory wages are 234 per cent and 

railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 

per cent of pre-war normal. 


cent, 


ore 


























| LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 
Liverpool—Last week $11.71, week be- 
fore $11.67. Chicago—Last week $10.22, 
week before _$10. 20. 
ee 
The W eek’ s Markets 
| 
CATTLE 
|| 
ae 12) 
| ¢/ 8/3 
oe x 4 
OS | a 
Med. and heavy wt. beef | | 
Steers (1,100 Ibs. up)— | 
Choice and prime— | 
| SO ere 13.88'14.25/13.50 
WOE BOTOTS  cicccicericin 14.12 14.50/13.88 
| Good 
Oe SE 12.62/13.00'12.12 
| Week before  ............0000. 12.88/13.25'12.50 
| Medium— | | | 
| Last week ........... seesseeeee{1 0.88111. 25110.50 
| Week before ................../11.12/11.38/10.75 
Common— | | 
LeASt WEEK .........ccccccccseveese| 9.12] 9.38] 9.00 
Week before i 9.12] 9 50) 9. 25 
Light weight beef steers | 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— | | 
Choice and gemma - | | 
LASt WEEK ......ccccc0csesevceeree /13,.62/14.00/13.38 
Week be fore sssesveceserees| LOe 60 | 14,00) 10.90 
Medium and ~— | | | 
EMBE WOOK ccciscreicncs 111.50!111.75/11.25 
Week before -}11.75}12.12/11.62 
Common— | | 
Last week | 9.12] 9.38] 9.00 
Week before 9,12) 9.50) 9.25 





Butcher cattle— 















| Heifers 
| Last week | 9.75/10.38! 9.75 
| Week before .12/10.50/10.25 
| Cows— | | 
ERC WOOK co scsiechacsrans 8.00} 7.75] 7.88 
| Week before 8.12} 8.12) 8.00 
Bulls 
att AIOE sscsvnisssten ces eicer | 7.38] 7.88] 7.38 
Week before .. .| 7.38] 8.12 38 
Canners and cutters | | | 
RNG WROTE, uc scencncesespsieeterinn 6.25! 5.62) 5.8% 
Week before ...... 5.50) 5.75) 5.12 
Stockers and feeder | 
| Last week ........... 9.75] 9.88] 9.75 
| Week before 9.75] 9.88] 9.75 
| Cows and heifer: | | 
| Last week ... if 
Week before ... Sxteid oe 
HOGS 


Heavy _ (250 | lbs. 
Last week 

i Week before 
Medium (200-250 Ib 
Last week .. 
Week before 
Light (150-200 Ibs.)— 
Last week 
Week before . | 9. 

Light lights (130- 150 ‘lbs. | 


up)— 

9.80! 9.45 

| 9.92] 9.38 

| | 

72'10.08) 9.80 

72/10.12| 9.75 
| 









|} 9.75/10.08] 9.78 
72|10.18) 9.75 
| ! 





Last week ..| 9.45/10.00) 9.42 
Week before ................/ 9.50 9.98! 9.38 
Smooth and rough | 
heavy packing sows | | 
(250 Ibs. up)— | | 
LOE ORRRIE o.sssiwsicrcinsccnss sit | §.90! 9.12] 8.55 
Week before 8.80) 9.20) 8.50 





down)— a | | 


Pigs (130 Ibs. 
| 9.50] 9.00 


Last week . 








Week before ............. _ 9.50! 9.00 
Stock pigs— | 
eG, 8.50]. ..00000- 8.75 
WOOK BOTOTS cccscsccscccesece:| 8. 6B}.ccc0e | 8.75 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), | | | 
medium to prime— | | 
Last week 9.00!) 9.99) 9.1 
Week before .-| 9.00] 9.62] 8.75 
Lambs, culls and common | 














Last week 7.62] 8.38] 7.12 
Week before . sims] “4c88 Banl 1200 
Yearling wethers, medium | | 
to prime— | | 
Last week. .......... 7.12] 7.75} 7.62 
Week bef fore ent , 7.38] 8.12] 7.00 
Ewes, medium to choice- 
Last week . ‘ 5.12! 5.50) 4.88 
Week before ; | 5.75! 6.00] 5.62 
NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
| classes of livestock are quoted at an aver- 


| age of prices from common to choice. 


HAY 








Mixed clover, 
| Last week 
Week 
Timothy, 
Last 
Week 
Alfalfa, choice— 
Last week 
Week before 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 


.00'25.50 
118.00/25.50 
H 


7.50/23 











Alfalfa, standard— | | 
Last week .. 7.00 21.25 
Week before .. ».50/21.00 

Alfalfa, No, 2— | | 
LASt WOK ....ccccccssesseeeeee/15,50119.00 
Week before ..... sereseeseeeee | 15.00/18.50) 

Oat straw— 

Last week «| 8.50) 7.50! 8.50 
Week before 8.50] 7.50] 8.50 





























GRAIN 
| > 
s az 
| = ra) 
ae ee ee 
bo = n | ° 
s | < a A 
a = a 2 
oO o) Na fai 
Corn, No. 2¥—;{ . ] ie iy : 
Last week ........ | .8134) .78- | 79%] 
Week before ....| .82%4| .78 79 «| .%3 
Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last week ......... 80 T6% 
Week before | .80 T6%e 
Corn, No. 4Y— 
Last week ......... | .7%%| .7 


Week before ...| :77/42| 173 
Oats— 





Last week ....... 42 42 
Week before 43%) .42 
Barley— 
Last week ........| .64 56 | | 
Week before ....| .63%| .56 
Rye— 
Last week ......... 62%! .64 
Veek before 6334) .65 
Wheat, No. 2 hard { 
Last week ......... 1.03 [1.00 [1.0024! .8914 
Week before 1.05 (1.03 {|1.0140| .95%% 
FEEDS 
| > D * | 
| 9) F/] S|] 38] 
| “| ~ a | & 
a a a ee 
> 2] s ol, a 
S| oi 8ieds 
Bi MS aS 
Bran— | | 
Last week........|28.75/26.12!26.75/31.00 
Week before....|28.75/26.12/26.50/31.00 
Shorts— | | 
Last week........ }28.25 28.50) 26.25/35.00) 
Week before....}/28.25|28.50 26.25 /35.00) 


Hominy feed— | | | 
Last week 31.25) 
Week before..../31.25].........]. 00... 
Linseed meal | 
(o. p.— 
Last week........ 56.25)... 
Week before..../58.25 
Cottonseed (41 
per cent)— 
Last week 
Week befo 
Tankage— 
Last 
Week before.. 
Gluten— 
Last week.. 
Week before 


*Quotations at Des ‘Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 














STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
TO CORN BELT STATES 


The following table shows the shipments 
of stocker and feeder cattle to the corn 
belt states, from the twelve leading mar- 






















kets. The figures are furnished by Leslie 
M. Carl, Iowa agricultural statistician, 
and are in percentages of corresponding 
week for five-year average, 1925-1929: 
= erates ; c 
| w } mw | dw E 
| OS i] | eS Pa 
} ge. eS Ag W oF 
} @00 @-. Ow ot* 
| Oe “av i ue hale, 
$s | 8] $8 | Ess 
Fa ea | Be Uss 
Ie, 119.5} 104.9] 121.1] 126.0 
Illinois 45.6 $3.01 65.4] 80.9 
Missouri .. 86.0 60.0} 84.8) 105.2 
Nebraska 126.4) 154.6] 160.9} 140.8 
Kansas .... 105.5| 110.9 99.6] 117.6 
Indiana 79.0 110.6 84.9) 81.9 
Ohio | 72.4| 29.0] 91.7 81.8 
Total, 7 corn | | 
belt states..{ 100.0) 105.2) 106.5) 114.3 
Week ending April 11, 1930, as a per- 
centage of the receipts for the corre- 
sponding week ending April 12, 1929—Iowa, 
134.8 per cent; Illinois, 68.9; Missouri, 
99.1; Nebraska, 168.9; K: insas, 85.8; In- 
diana, 104.3; Ohio, 103.5; total, seven corn 


belt states, 108.8 per cent. 


TERMINAL SUPPLIES 
The following table gives the per cent 
of five-year average for the corresponding 
weeks for the visible supplies of corn, 
wheat and oats and the storage stocks of 
butter and eggs. 








I 
: l 2] a 
Week Ending Ha 3 > to 
= o = | to 
0 Oo}; <3} 
February 5: 4| 158} 72 
February 5 54| 171| 36 
March 1 6 52} 180) 93 
March 8. 61 51} 210; 227 
March 15 .. 62 51] 226) 300 
March 22 62 50; 222) 293 
March 29 60 51] 234; 218 
April 5 62 52) 246) 178 
April 12 . 65 54) 245) 147 
April 19 . , 70} 2: 54| 254! 131 
It will be am rved that wheat and but- 
ter are burdened with stocks more than 


twice the five-year average. 


PORK PRODUCTS 
The following table —_—w the percentage 
of the six-year average, 1924-29, of pork 
products stored at we ster n mar irke ts. 
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KS a | - 

se} =; @ 

|| 4) & 

| El} wi] $ 

January 1 | 161{ 118) 107 
February 1 ,... | 90; 92) 98 
March 1 .... «ft “O01 “S2i. 97 
PSS eae | 73] 56) 88 








ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 
No. 2 May corn at Buenos Aires sold 
last week for 617gc, week before 60%(c. 


t 
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Livestock Receipts and 
Prices 


Hog prices are 95 per cent of the tep, 
year average, as contrasted with 108 ad 
cent for fat cattle, 58 per cent for sheep 
and 66 per cent for lambs. ' 

The following table- gives data as ty 


percentage of ten-year average for fa, 
ceipts and prices as they have prey aileg 
week by week for the past eight Weeks, 
Each week is compared with the ten -Year 





































average of the corresponding week, thy 
eliminating all seasonal bias. 
HOGS 
= —= 

¢ |33 

P x 

Bo 2s C 

&2 | a= 

o2}$3e 

of | os 

GO }]Ko 
February 24 to March 2. 81] 86) ih 
March 3 to 67| 76 at 
March 10 to 85; 83) 
March 17 to 23 61 70 y 
March 24 to 30 .. 91 82) * 99 
March 31 to April 6 85 80; 4 
April 7 to 13. 90} 91 % 
April 14 to 20 .... 100} 95 05 

CATTLE 

February 24 to March 2...] 66] 90. ia) 
March 210: °S cucsucwscah. o eee 88) ae 
March 10 to 16 79) 100 17 
March 17 to 23 62) 81 
March 24 to 30 ... 71) 86 
March 381 to April 6 74 86 
April 7 to 18 .... 82) 95 
April 14 to 20 ... 79} 87 ’ 
; ; SHEEP. hi 5. 
February 24 to March 2...| 104) 130, a 
March 3to 9 } 117] 135] 58 
March 10 to 16 | 1291 146 39 
March 17 to 23 .{ 125] 151 57 
March 24 to 30 ... | 1291 159} 59 
March 31 to April 6 of 196] 166 57 
re ee OS See | 83; 149) 4] 
BPPW 1400 BO sicccccsesooctotues | 152) 153] 8 
; ; LAMBS. 
February 24 to March 2....) 104{ 130 n)] 
March 3 to “ " 7{ 135 69 
March 10 to 146 70 
March 17 to 15 67 
March 24 to : 15%) 5 
March 81 to 4 166 8 
April 7 to 13 149 66 
April 14 to 20 153 





Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

Cattle prices are for fat beef steers, 

Sheep and lamb receipts are combined, 


MOVEMENT OF FEEDERS AND 
STOCKERS TO CORN BELT 
The following tables show the movement 


of feeder and stocker cattle and feeder 
and stocker sheep from twelve markets 
into the seven ey hy belt states: 

TTLE 


Months of January, February and Mar 














| ok. 
Iowa I. =| Neb. |for corn 
| | belt 
1998 —— ~ 80,043 94,862] 373,923 
ROO kisses 62,271] 63,652; 288,769 
1930 ......]_ 104,119 99,551| 425,644 
Two weeks ending April 11, 1930; April 12, 





y 1929: April 13, 1928. 

1928 6,306 4,330} 8,842} 38,841 

1! 8,412 5,564) 8,989 46,784 

1930 ...... 9,914 5,053| 13,914) 50,758 
SHEEP 

Months of January, February and March. 

a 13,825 4,188! 64,728 

1929 { 21,747] 10,461 94,252 

1986 ...... | 29,918 14,029 





Two weeks ending April 11, 1930; April 12 





1929; April 13, 1928 
1928 503 630 
BOBO esceet 1,433 ican 
BOOO cscces _ 1,481) 2,235 





PREDICTED CHICAGO HOG RECEIPTS 
MAY 5-10 








jarring unusual price fluctuations, ex- 
traordinary weather, or other unforesee! 
factors of that sort, we predict Chicas 
hog receipts for the ensuing week 43 
follows: 

Monday, May 6 .... 

Tuesday, May 6 ... 

Wednesday, May 7 

Thursday, May 


Friday, 
Saturday, 


May 9% 
May 


MISCELLANEOUS eal PRODUCE 
PRICES 


week 





Butter, creamery extras, last 
37lee, week before Sic; c cheese 
last week 195 week before 194s € 


fresh firsts, rs week 24° 





24°,c: ducks, last week fe 
20c; fat hens, last week 2! yet 
25c; spring chickens, lat week 3!) 
week before 30c; geese, last week 1% 


week before 12c. 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
Soybean oil meal sold last week in 
lets for $44 at Chicago. 


ton 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 
light native cow hides at Chicago ! 
home grown clover seed at Toledo 31 
and cotton at New York léc. [owa ele" 
vator shelled corn prices are about 
for No, 3, oats are 34c, and wheat S4e, 






EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
Exports of lard the third week 





April were 9,211,000 pounds, as compa red 
with 8,311, 000 pounds the week beter 
and 12,266,000 pounds for the same wees 
last year. Papers of pork the third wees 
in April were 5,816,000 pounds, as com 
pared with 5, 013, 000 pounds the wees be 
fore and 2,544,000 pounds for the sam 


week last year. 
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ABERDEEN ANGUS 


——w 

Aberdeen Angus Cows 
WE ARE OFFERING 

and well bred cows, 
Revolution 3d; also 20 bred two-year- 
old heifers, bred to Earl Marshall 50th. 
10 good young bulls at farmer 
es. Write or come and us. 





20 cracking good 
due to calve to 


see 
HARRISON & RYAN 


Aberdeen Angus Cattle 


] AM OFFERING some very choice cows and heifers 
few excellent bulls. Mostly Blackbirds and 

Troian Erieas. Write or come and see them. 

w. A. HOPLEY ATLANTIC, IOWA 


ANGUS BULLS 
EXTRA CHOICE, ready for service. Elbas, En- 
autress Ericas, Blackcaps and Blackbirds. Best 
f breed ing. Frio ed reasonable. Farm 17 miles east 


f Des Mo 

H. P. WIL KINSON MITCHELLVILLE, IOWA 

A FE W WELL BRED ANGUS 

cows and heifers for sale. Also real high class, early 
maturing bull calves and heifers. Of the best 

breeding and well grown, but not pampered. Priced 


to sel 
“ae G. MESSER. Mer 
CEDMER FARMS” GRUNDY CENTER 


Harlan, Iowa 











~~ OPFERING 


. IOWA 








SHORTHORNS i 
Mondamin Shorthorns 


A QUALITY HERD FOR 43 YEARS. 





Offering one red son of Villager’s Model, 18 
months old. One white yearling bull and two red 
bulls sired by Cumberland Joffre 2d. On paved 


federal highway No. 
HELD BROS. 


Shorthorn Bulls For Sale 


A Rosewood, two Missies and a Mayflower. 
fired by Oudhams Record by Cudhams Drednaught. 


Priced to sell. 
J. L. REECE NEW PROVIDENCE, IOWA 


75. 


HINTON, IOWA 








MILKING SHORTHORNS 
MILKING SHORTHORNS 


FOR SALE Bulls and heifers out of dams with 
records from 250 to 497 Ibs. fat and sired by 

Butterman 10th, 440 Ibs. fat. Federally accredited 

herd. Farn two miles west on No. 9 

0. N. ENDELL R. 4 ALBERT LEA, MINN 


PEERLESS and Belle Vernon herds of Milk- 


ing Shorthorns. Breeder for 40 
The choicest American and Imported Bates 
and Clay breeding with excellent milking ancestry. 
Bulls, 2 to 12 monthe old. A few caetee tried young 
cows and bred heifers for sale. A few White Collle 
puppies. John Logsdon, Mer., Decorah, 


MILKING SHORTHORN BULLS. 
Four to twelve months “4 by Cyrus C hampion, whose 
ams’ record is 2 bs. mi 508 lbs. butter 
fat. These bulls are out of high producing dams. 
feme see oar a numbering 40 head of breed- 


ANDREW. oe ‘BARNES LEIGHTON 











Iowa 








IOWA 





SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Spotted Poland China 


Pure-bred Spotted Poland China boars September 
farrow sired by Skyrocket. 2d by The American, 

first prize aged boar at the Iowa State Mens 1929. 

Vaccinated and emess for service a 

LE ROY JENIS BEL MOND ‘Tow A 


We Have a Choice Lot 


OF FALL BOARS to offer sired by Eveready by 








The Echo—dams by_Paramount by Wildfire’s Re- 
peater. One of em, oe be avec, * ® eersetiones 
show prospec Ha oming 
fine. E DW ARD THURM, Ww AY ERL iy IOWA. 





POLAND CHINAS 


Poland China Fall Boars 


I AM OFFERING 10 mighty good fall boars for 
sale, sired by Silver Lad, he by Silver King. 
Price $40 each. 


R. E. BURKEY 


Poland China Boars 


September farrow, with size, best. of quality, most 
Popular blood, some real herd heading prospects 
just right to breed sows for fall litters, priced to sell. 


CHAS. F. SCHRUNK & SON, Mapleton, Iowa 


Choice Poland China Fall Boars 
IAM OFFERING 20 of the best fall boars I have 
ever raised. Sired by Silver Bell, and out of my 
best brood sows. Some et herd boars that can be 
Made to win. Prices $35 
GEORGE GRUBER 





WALNUT, IOWA 








immo T, IOWA 





HAMPSHIRES 


PPP PPL PLL PLS 


TESTED BREEDING 


rrr 


WE nave a limited number of extra large fall boars 
by Bud's Prospect, sire of one of the highest rated 

tee in the last Reeord of Performance test 

Ames. Cholera immuned. Large en ugh fo r imme- 

Mate e ship C.0.D. when requested 

H. W OXLEY & SON IOWA CITY, IOWA 








Choice Hampshire Boars for Sale 


I .M OFFERING 10 corking good Hampshire fall 

gars, and one splendid three-year-« rd boar 

; red by _ s Roller and U's  Solh o Real 
gaily ddress 

CRIST C. JONES MISSOURI VALLEY, IOWA 





__ LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEERS 


FRED REPPERT 


LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEER 
Write early dat 





ry for dates 


DECATUR INDIANA 
4 . YT 
M. H. Cruise, Omaha, Neb. 
: LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEER. 
y posted on all breeds. Also farm land 
all parts of the country. Write me for 


4823 Neb. 








Cruise, Webster St.. Omaha, 


H. S. & W. B. DUNCAN 
etienterk CRESTON, IOWA 
mes ock auctioneers. Posted on all breeds. Sales 
ace everywhere. Write for dates. Rates satisfactory. 











Future Sales 


SHORTHORNS 
May 26—Iowa Shorthorn Breeders’ Assn., 
Des Moines, Iowa; Will Johnson, Secy. 
2018 Cleveland Ave., Sioux City, Towa. 


May 
June 


28—Vernon D. Uehling, Oakiand, Neb, 
8—Hayland Farms, Sharpsburg, IL 

June 17—Marshall County Breeders’ Assn., 
Marshalltown, Ila.; Geo. H. Lewis, Mer. 
June 18—W Ww. Powers, Sigourney, Iowa, 

June 25—W m. Wiebke, Greene, lowa. 

June 26—Bellows Bros., Maryville, Mo 

Sept. 29-30—C. G. Mason's Quality Sho 
horn Sale, Marshalltown, Iowa. 


HOLSTEINS 
May 27 and 28 — Midwest Holstein 
Albert Lea, Minn.; Melin-Petersen 
Minneapolis, Mers. ’ 
July 15—National Type Sale, Minneapolis, 
Minn.:; Melin-Peterson Co., Minneapolis, 
Sale Managers. 
HEREFORDS 


rt- 


Sale, 
Co., 


June 4—W. R. Meloy, Bernard, Iowa. 
POLAND CHINAS 
Oct. 7—C. C. Kish, Riverton, Iowa. 
HAMPSHIRES 
Oct. 9—L. E. Brammeier, Henderson, Ia. 
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Livestock News 
Feeding trials with wheat, carried on 
by the dairy department of the North 
Dakota Agricultural College, to prove the 
palatability and feeding value of this 
grain, show that cows eat Durum wheat 
with relish and do well on it when the 
ground wheat makes up a third, a half 
or two-thirds of the grain ration. 

With a basie ration of oats, corn, bran, 
alfalfa hay and corn silage, a comparison 
of ground wheat to ground barley was 
made in a feeding trial. Using six cows 


in the trial, and reversing them on the 
two rations, it was found by the dairy 
department that the production on the 


two rations was practically identical, ac- 
cording to Prof. J. R. Dice, head of the 
dairy department. The results obtained 
would seem to indicate that wheat is on 
a par with other farm grown grains, but 
is in no way superior. 

A feeding trial in Denmark showed that 
wheat was as good as corn meal for milk 
cows, and at the Maine station wheat 
proved equal to a mixture of barley and 
oats for milk production. The average 
protein content of wheat is about the 
same as a mixture of oats and barley. 


There is a decided increase in the num- 
ber of seurvy and mangy hogs received 
at the present time. Feeders should real- 


ize that hogs thus affected cut into their 


profits. Hogs having a skin disease of 
any nature are hard to dispose of. Order 
buyers are very reluctant to purchase 
them, and oftentimes they pass them up 
entirely. This leaves small bunches of 
mangy hogs on which there is little com- 


petition. The packers claim it takes ex- 


tra trouble and cost for them to handle 
carcasses that have a rough skin due to 
mange, and as a consequence they pur- 
chase them at sharp reductions. Mangy 
hogs are generally penalized from 50 
cents to $3 per cwt., depending on the 
extent to which the hogs are afflicted. 

It is clear that if a pork grower wants 
his product to receive full market value, 
he must check and cure mange and 
scurvy. One of the best methods recom- 


mended for this is an application of lime- 


sulphur. 


The most important element in predict- 
ing production is weight, according to a 
recent circular released by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, en- 
titled, “Within a Breed, the Big Dairy 
Cow Excels.” A test made with Ayrshire, 
Guernsey, Holstein, Jersey and Milking 
Shorthorn cows, showed that in all of the 
breeds, as the size of the animal in- 
creased, the butterfat and profits in- 
creased. However, comparisons between 
breeds showed size of breed was not an 


indication of production. An 1,100-pound 


cow of a smaller breed would produce 
more than a cow of the same size of a 
larger breed. 


Importations of canned and cured meats 
last year were 105,074,864 pounds, 26,874,- 
627 pounds more than in 1928, or an in- 
crease of 34 per cent. Argentina, Uru- 
guay, Canada and Paraguay were the 
principal sources of this supply, the major 
part of which was disposed of thru At- 
lantic and Pacific coast states. 


wool marketing associa- 
for by the Federal Farm 
Board have been organized. These 
ganizations are all members of the 
tional Wool Marketing Corporation, 

last association formed that entered 
national organization was the 


Twenty-five 
tions provided 
or- 
Na- 
The 
the 
Mid-west 





LIVESTOCK REPRESENTATIVES 


Matt White, 
Omaha, Neb 
Hugh Thompson, 
Farmer and 
Moines, lowa. 
Jack Halsey, care of Wailaces’ Farmer 


604 N North Fortieth St., 


care of Wallaces’ 
lowa Homestead, Des 


and lowa Homestead, Des Moines, 

lowa. 

The last pages for livestock adver- 
tising go to press on Wednesday 


morning, the week previous, ten days 
in advance of date of issue. 


























creosote oil. 





Farm buildings last a lifetime when b 
} with lumber treated under pressure with 


Creosoted lumber has an attractive color 
and requires no paint. 


AYBR @ Lomb» Tilz Co 


INCORPOR'ATED 


RAAT? BecesVANes 
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GUERNSEYS 








err rrr rcs 





ages and under. 


Care Hotel Radisson 





RADISSON FARM GUERNSEYS 


Have a few choice registered males out of A. R. dams sired by Radisson 
Golden Royalist, a son of Golden Coronet of Jean Duluth 81283, world’s 
record cow with 968.80 pounds of fat in class AA. Bulls of serviceable 


Visit the farm or write us for full information concerning the sons of 
Golden Royalist we offer for sale at attractive prices. 


RADISSON FARM 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








HORSES AND JACKS 





FOR SALE Hg stallion 
sound. He is low set, 
sired by Calvin Woodson 
imported sorrel weighing 


is very 


13836, 
2,250. 


a roan 





"Hie h Cline Belgian Stallion 


well grown, 
short coupled and clean legge od. 
weighing 

This is absolutely one of the greatest 
the state and a visit to our farm will convince you. 


ANDREW STEWART, ROCKWELL 


and absolutely 
He is a sorrel foaled May Ist, 1928, 
2,100; his dam is Margot 106605, an 
young stallions in 


IOWA 


of splendid conformation 


The price is right. 


CITY, 











Belgian Stallion 
for Sale 


Red roan, two-year-old Arp-6 weigh 
close a ton, sired by King Farceur, 

dam by Distrait, no better breeding, an 

A-1 herd sire, -~ better in America, I 

think the best ‘ver raised. 

WM. CROW NOVER HU DSON, IOWA 





JERSEYS 


PPPPPPPSPLIISS 


10 Jersey Cows 


From herd on test twelve years. Not culling. Buyer 
may select from large herd having high average 
production Regular breeders fubereulin tested 











Als bulls of service age from dams having records 

100 to 600 pounds fat. Priced low for quick sale. 

Rn. G KINSLEY McG REGOR IOWA 
You NG “JERSEY BULLS | AND HEIFERS 

WE HAVE two fine young bulis and several bear 
tiful heifers for sale. Kelas oll have famous pr 

duction blood lines and ar Hent individuals 

ELLENDALE JE K SEY FARM 
Carlisle Ellis. Owner {ARLES CITY, IOWA 
Member Americat bo sey Cattle Clul 





Over 5,000 Colt Club Customers 


About 5,500 farmers own breed- 
ing interests in Holbert stallions AS 
‘ew importations of Belgian 








and Percherons arriving every 
sixty days. If one of these high 
class stallions is needed in your 
community write for our Com- 
munity Colt Club plan. Wanted 
—50 experienced stallioners for 
our comomer 8. 

ai HORSE IMPORTING Cu. 
GREEL 


IOWA 


FARCEUR BELGIANS 





mares for sale. Oakdale Farceur, 
the greatest breeding son of Farceur, heads our stud, 
Our Belgians are noted for their quality, size and 
substance itors welcome. 


c. G. GOOD & SON OGDEN, 


PERCHERON STALLIONS 
All ages up to six-year-olds for sale. If you or your 
neighborhood needs a high class stallion at a rea- 


Stallions and 


IOWA 








sonable figure, write us We sell to the individual 
or on the various club and community plans, Cor 
respondence invited. Established 1868. 

bk. L. HUMBERT & SON CORNING, IOWA 





PERCHERON STALLIONS _ 
AND MARES 


All ages sg to six years old for sale cheap. Weight 
up t 200 Ibs. and sound. 


E. D SE. AMANS, R. 2, Salem, , al Co., Iowa 





HOLSTEINS 





PPL LD LILLE LL LLL OO 


High Record Holstein Bulls § 


We have now a fine lot of bulls of K. 
They are closely related to the daughter 
world’s records for butter on year test. 
and May, especially on younger bulls. 
Write or come to 


Hargrove & Arnold Farms 


—e——eEeEErreeeri-="-="’"—"—_Oeeeee—* “FOR 


“OR 
ALE 


P. O. P. breeding of all ages to offer. 
of K. t ©. P. that is now breaking all 
Will make special prices during April 
Can also sell some heifers and cows, 


Norwalk, lowa 





HOLSTEINS FOR | 
PROFIT 





WE CAN SPARE a fe freshen 
x tegistered ie P abort free 
Pr ‘ » oO. P Bred to wonderful 
sir age to 1 iey mm your pas 
re € ‘ 
SE E: ‘N SPRINGS FARM 
P. H. Naber, Mer MUSCATINE, IOWA 





HOLSTEIN COWS AND HEIFERS FOR SALE. 
rhirty fresh cows, also a number of choice spring- 
ing cows and heifers and heifers bred for fall fresh- 





ening, , Cileage Great Western R. R., highway 
0 66. 

DODGE co DAIRY CATTLE CO. 
WEST CONCORD MINNESOTA 
HOL STEIN BAR GAINS. 

Eighteen head of registered and high grade Holstein 

cows and heifers at private sale. Sper ial price to 
close out. Herd passed six a T. B. tests. A few 
high class registered Belgiar ale. 
BROAD ACRES STOC K 





FAR 
C. E. JONES, Prop. LIVE RORE, IOWA 





Several Fine Holstein Bulls 


Combining type and production, ready 


for service 
SHOMONT FARMS 


Monticello, Iowa 








RED POLLS 
CHAMPION | 
~— of 


RED POLLS 

serviceable ages sired by 
grand champion bull] lows, 
and by Pilot, second aged bull 
females all ages. Accredited 


years 
NASHUA, IOWA 


OFFERING 





Also 25 
usiness 31 


rHACY & & WAYRE 
TAMWORTHS 





: at 

Boars and Gilts 

CAN SUPPLY BUYERS with high class fall 
and gilts sired by U._S. Tomahawk. @ 

successful sire purchased from United States De- 


partment of Agriculture ~ 
J. J. NEWLIN GRIMES, IOWA 


. Fall 
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year. 

If you mention Wallaces’ 
writing to our advertisers, you 
service and fair treatment. 


Index to Advertisers 
| Monthly Buyers’ Guide: 


For your convenience, this index of advertisers of the preceding | 
| month will appear in the first issue of each month. 
| fied to help you find the products you will want at this time of the 
Save all your copies and use this ready index every month. 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead when 


It is fully classi- 


can be sure of receiving prompt 














AUTOMOBILES 


Buick Motor Co. . 
Chevrolet Motor Car Co 
Chrysler Sales Corp 

Oakland Motor Car Co. 
Pontiac 





AUTO ACCESSORIES 
A. C. Spark Plug Co. 
Fisher Body Corp 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 











BATTERIES 
Bette TASCtrICS Od. ...0ccsccccccrccccecsesesccoees 744 
National Carbon Co, Ft Rcuiddbbpaskanansaaehenee 743 
BUILDING MATERIALS 
Ayer & Lord Tie Co. ...... 
Gordon-Van Tine Co. . 
Wheeling Corrugating TEA. ccaitdthackiewven 708 
CLASSIFIED 
CLOTHING 
Hood Rubber Co. ....2.-:.sec.sseccrserccsserseessevess 698 
Merrill Woolen Aris 0. Sones coveeeees 690-800 
Schramm & Schmieg Co \ 33-84 





Stockman Farmer Supply Co. 


DAIRY ae $8 4 A AND BARN 
EQUIPMENT 





The De Laval Separator Co. jae 711-763 
Myers-Sherman Co. ...... ‘ .. 764 800 834 
Perfection Mfg. Co. ...... RKTT Se 
Universa) Milking RRS 950, x saxncsnconcees 764 


DISINFECTANTS—INSECTICIDES 
Bayer Semesan Co., Inc. ‘ 709-761-796 
Carbolineum Wood Prese rving CO. ssvecreveeeese 4 45 
Albert Dickinson Co. ? adagseons 





J. B. Ford Co at 
North River Chemical Corp. 
































Parke, Davis & Co. ..... ) 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg 687 
Tobacco By-Products an Chemical on 166 
Willhelm Oil Co Spe cocceesenssnsoodes 720 
DYNAMITE 
8. R. Bowen 709-751-809-836 
IPR BOD 0 vc sanannoisduageaneapasvecedan st ; 3 
EXTERMINATORS 
Iowa_ Chemic al and Research Co vseeee T 44-797 
KK. BR. O. Cc estes I 
John B. Meyers = SRATES. sesees OS8-760 
BF. J. Sperry Co. ...... andes ee 
FARM MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Advance-Rumely Thresher (Cx Se 705 
The Buckeye Traction Ditcher Co... 711-838 
Butler Mfg. Co. ‘sielebuen costs ee oT 
J. L. Case Co., Ine desespese ... T00-839 
Caterpillar Tractor Co : es .... G84-784 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Co, IOS * 711 
Collins Plow Co . on os 750 
Deere & Co Lciedinickauntboselshé 690 760 844 
Detroit Harvester Co ..T20-809 
Flint & Walling Mfg. Co 843 
Ford Motor Co. PERG OREM 676 
Galloway Co. ‘ 692 
Gruendler Crusher and P ulveriz ver Co.. 744 
International Harvester Co.....7038-801-838-849 
Jos. J. Kovar Co. osese coves 6 14-844 
The Light Draft Harrow Co 713 
Litchfield Mfg vatinansinn ed ital 802 
Meyer Mfg. Co a T51-838 
Minneppolis, Moline Power Imp. Co.... 710 
Morton Products Co. ..............+ 760-842 
New Idea Spreader Co = bia han 721 
New Monarch Machine and Stamping Co 
segoee vee ORS-T97 
Oliver Farm Equipment Co wiiundaneaeh 816 
Portable Elevator Mfg. Co re FP i 
Stover Mfg. and Engine Co wee TOT-8O1 
J. D. Tower & Sons Co Guesnnah ... 695-810 
Trip-O-Sales (« i . sakiiabun 600 
Wood Bros. Thresher Ci ouke 740 
Wyatt Mfg. Co - 759-834 
pence 
Bethlehem Steel C 694-811 
Calumet Steel Co. naan 742-836 
Janesville Fence and Post Co 809 
The Long-Bell Lumber Co weve OL-R5T 
Red Top Steel Post Co ‘ : 68D 
FERTILIZERS 
American Agricultdral Chemical Co...... 693 
Chilean Nitrate of Soda Educational Br 
ee TOS-794 
POS GBD, . .ccnerercronene iesendeagied’ 709 
FOOD PRODUCTS 
Garey Salt Co 4 ; 740 
General Foods Corp (Bre un Flakes 754-842 
General re vals Cory (Calime Baking 
Powd ‘ X ; 755 
Larabee et Mills Co we 
Omaha Flour Mills C 751 
Paxton & Gallagher : ..-. 697-750 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co S41 
The Russell-Miller Milling Co 697-800 
HARDWARE 
Nicholson File Co 706 
Septaston Arms, In 
HOG HOU USES—FEEDERS—WATERERS 
American Machine Produce 
Atlas Tank Mfg. Co . 7 3 
Dane Manufacturing Co OSS-T45 
Hal! Mfg. Co. 4 ame 764-839 
The Hargrove Co 690-794-836 
The Johnson Ide ul Halter Co pont 697 
W. A. McCullough & Sons ( nnn 
POUSENOLD SQUIPMENT 
Altorfer Bro 751 
Horton Mfg Co S57 
The Mayt Co eee 749 
The Perfection Stove Co ; ..759 
Voss Bros. Mfg. Co ails sevesers b O84] 
INSURANCE 
Employers Mutual Casualty Co 746 
Eguitable Life Assurance Society 737-842 
Mid-West Mutual Insurance Association......754 
Royal Union Life Insurance Co 752-861 
Square Deal Mutual Hail Ins. Assn 727 
Woodmen Accident Co. ..695 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Barber Asphalt Co, (Latite Shingles) 802 
Barker Mfg. Co. (Garden Tools) ....... 698-794 
Deleo-Light Co. (Lighting Devices) 699 


Ft. Dodge Chem. Co. (Gopher Destroyer) ..843 
Hill's Cascara_ Quinine ............. 6 
International Paper Co. (Farm 
Kato mapmeering Co. (Radios B /'Bauip- 
| Perret seeeccccvoccceseoeee 
Katz Mig Go. (Collar Pads) 
penonall Mfg. Co. «(?P sengroune Equipment) 
-8 








“Muelier Saddie “and “Harness Go. 
(Harness and Accessories) 
Peterson Mfg. Co. (Hog Ringers). 
Raby Tractor Wheel Cleaner Co. 
Vheel Cleaners) 
Ranney Filter Co. (C istern Filters) 
Sachs-Lawlor Co. (Ear 
Silent Sioux Oil Burner a orp. 
ers) 






Fred 





(Tractor 











MISCELLANEOUS 
(Skelgas—Natural Ge as) 
591- 


Skelly Oil Co. 
West Unity Woolen Milis (Wool) 
Yetter Mfg. Co. (Tractor Lugs) 


OILS AND LUBRICANTS 
Cities Service Co. ... 
Ethyl Gasoline Corp. 
Independent Oil and Gas ¢ 
Pennsylvania Consumers Oil Co. 
Shell Petroleum © ‘orp. 
Skelly Oil Co. (Tagolene) ... 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 
Vacuum Oil Co. .......... 
falley Oil Co. 














Were CURT. 5G kits demas cngsern egeninopnaneccesesiie S44 
Minnesota Linseed Oil Paint Go. i. 753 
POULTRY 
Albert Lea Hatchery 

Ames Hatchery 


Gilbert L. Bell ... 
Boote Hatchery 
Booth Farms ... 
> Yalhoun Poultry 
Ganper: s Hatchery 
Py OMEE cis 
F, Ti. Dixon 
Eggland Farms_. 
PD. T, Farrow Chicke ries. 
‘rank Foy Poultry 
Franklin Hatchery 
‘harles Gilson ...... 
Mrs, Mary Ginn 
Golden Valley H itche Tr) 
Grace's Hatchery 
Hoover Hiway Hatchery 
Hostler Poultry Farm... 
Iowa Chick Hatchery 
Kramer Hatchery ...... 
Lincoln Way Hatcher 
zindstrom Hatchery 



















POLL DLPLADDDRRERE 





Lings Poutiry Farms 
Lobdell Hatchery ........ 
Maplecrest Farm Hatchery 
Mapleside Poultry Farm 
Mason City Hatchery 
Matlick Farms Hatchery 
Murray McMurray 
Mid-West Hatchery 
Miller Poultry 

Miller Hatchery, 
Missouri Poultry 
Nelson's Revere 
Nichols Poultry F. 
Palmer_ Hatchery 
Peters Poultry 


PALL DRDAULD AUD DH 


Ramseyer Hatchery 
Reiling 
2. H, Rucker . 

Scheckel’s Hatchery 
Wayne N. Shinn 
Sieb’s Hatchery 

South Side Hatche 
Stromberg Poultry 


tit 
SAK 


LLALU DS 
Perorers 
ie 


vi Cn. 2s ° 
Farm we 














Sunnyside “Hatehe ry (West Libe ty, lowa 

maps carenscerpooccecee 716-469-814-85 4 
Till’s Hatchery oe % ° 854 
Twentieth Century Hatchery 716 
Dy » Van Valin “854 
West Liberty Chickeries 16-760-SL3-S54 
A Ziemer Hatchery and Poultry Farm 

omnnnesvcnnes sbenathaswenhantabbedse 716-T770-812-855 

POULTRY yoose a REMEDIES 
Vi ae eee eee eee 784 
The Crete Mills ...... soem, Cyt: 
Drovers Veterinary Union .........cccceeseeeee -685 
Gooch. Milling Co pesWibeas 167 
Gulf Crushing Co 766 
International Sugar 0 713-811 
Geo. H. Lee Co i ae 811 
Pro-Lac Milling Co .. TLS-T66-S1LO-S52 
Southard Feed and ati Ning Co.............741-837 
Standard Chemical © ‘ ‘ 850 
Walker Remedy Co 767-850 
PRUETRY SEPPLIce 
D. L. & W. Coal 713 
The Hargrove Co mateo 
PUBLICITY 

Armour & Co " 688 
Canadian Pacifie Railway : 752 
Dept. of Immigr an, Colonization TIS 
Iowa Pharmaceutical Assn noneuee 719 
Swift & Co eserves S57 
Western Railways Comm f Public R 

lations .... , T44 


ROPES. AnD TWINES 





Columbian Rope 
Plymouth Cordage Co 
Yucatan Sisal Growers Coop. Assn 
SEEDS 
Bs Bre Be Oar Cay, . cppacsessas snes TON-.761 
Kempe snokpel THL-THG-842 
Cette Brothers TOO-TOL-TOG8 
The North American Seed Co... nesuee 753 
SiLos 
W. S. Dickey Clay Mtg ‘ 711 
Mason City Br and Tile Co.  T46-838 
Western Silo Co. sapbemwenneacevens obnies 714-797 


STOCK FOODS 
Champion prating and Grain (C< 
Consolidated 1 , 
De Soto Cre a 
General Mills 








Gooch Milling ¢ 
SOTO SPER COOK . nesassecocesecse 


Moorman Mfg. Co is 683-7 
Nutrena Feed Mills : vaseests 
Purina Mills ...... 
Quaker Oats Co 
Food Co 
























Security 
STeek, REwESSS 

Allied Laboratories 3 686 
Amtorg Trading Cor} nas 690-797 
Corona’ Mtg. Co . ‘ 711 
Dairy Association Co baa 7 $S8-5T0-G58 
Fleming Bros ’ 710-796 
Dr. Hess & a. Inc : 

..713-763-765-8S08-811-852 
Kalo Co. . , : 807 
Dr. L. D LeGear Medicine Co. pusubscheus eat 
Mid-Continent Petroleum orp Ket 817 
Murphy Products Co Mabe ch desnasousiep sents 866 
Oelwein Chemical Co. ...........600 . 826-850 
Parke, Davis & Co cies . TOO 
Sargent & Co. . 706-766-S09-850 
Spohn Medic al Co niet 710-800 
Troy Chemical Co. ........:02..ceeeeecenennees THO-850 
Ww alnut Grove Products 782 
w. TS. SURI, Siedctosusecnctamonnnle 764-850 


VETERINARY SSVRURE NTS 
Fidelity Laboratories, In > oll 
Chas. M. Hick & Cx 
WINDMILLS 
Aermotor Co, .........56..-+ 
Dempster Mill Mfg. Co. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 




















Wool Marketing Association. Marshall 
Ross, president of the Central Nebraska 


Sheep Feeders’ Association is president. 
This association will collect the wool 
from farmer members and sell it directly 
to the mills. A 90 per cent advance on 
the value of the wool will be made avail- 
able to the farmers. One dollar a head 
will be advanced to the farmer for wool 
on the sheep’s back when necessary to 
finance the wool grower. 


Twenty-five states conducted ton litter 
contests during 1929. <A total of 597 lit- 
ters were made to weigh a ton or more 
in 180 days. Iowa was not among the 
group. Ohio led the procession with 98 
ton litters produced. Tennessee was sec- 
ond with 75, and Indiana and Kentucky 
were tied for third honors, with 63 litters 
each. The heaviest litter was produced in 
Pennsylvania, and weighed 3,987 pounds 


at 180 days. An Indiana litter weighed 
3,896 pounds; a Tennessee litter, 3,810 
pounds, and a Minnesota litter, 3,700 
pounds, 

The increase in weight of pigs from 


aged sows over those from yearlings, at 
the Wisconsin college, again proves the 
advantages to be gained by using aged 
sows. The average birth weight of 972 
pigs farrowed by yearling sows was 2.35 
pounds; the weight of 1,344 pigs farrowed 
by aged sows was 2.55 pounds each. Two 
hundred and seven pigs from yearling 
sows averaged 23.02 pounds at the end of 
the suckling period. Two hundred and 
twenty-seven pigs from aged sows aver- 
aged 27.1 pounds. At 98 days of age, the 
pigs from aged sows had a weight advan- 
tage of 9.38 pounds. 


been imported from 
Holland since 1905, This has left the 
breed unhampered, as there has been no 
effort to make an imported cross in every 
pedigree. The pedigree of Star Betty 
Mechthilde Fayne, the two-millionth Hol- 
stein to be registered, can be traced to 
Young America, who was No. 1 in Volume 
1 of the Holstein-Friesian Herd Book, 
which was started in 1885. Imported ani- 
mals do not appear in Star Betty’s pedi- 
gree after the eighth generation. 


No Holsteins have 





CAUSE OF BLACKLEG 
A Clayton county, Iowa, 
“Will vou please tell me 


reader writes: 
whether I 


should vaccinate my Hereford bull calf, 
weaned about three months ago, for 
blackleg? The man I bought this calf 


from had blackleg on his place about four 
years ago, but has vaccinated his calves 
ever since. 

We do not feel that there is any 
cial reason why you should vaccinate a 
calf for blackleg because it comes from 
a herd where the disease has occurred. 
The infection comes from the farm rather 
than from the animal. However, vacci- 
nation is neither costly nor dangerous, 
and you would feel assured after it is 
that the animal is safe; so possibly 
it done. 


espe- 


done 
it would be well to have 


LUNG WORMS IN PIGS 
4 Washington county, Iowa, reader 
writes 
“IT have had trouble with lung worms 


in my hogs, and would be very thankful 
for any information in regard to a cure 
and a preventive.” 

There is no drug that will destroy lung 


worms in swine or other animals, Care- 
ful sanitation and pasturing on clean 
ground will do much to control the spread 


of the parasite. As a general thing, lung 
worms, of themselves, do not cause the 
death of swine, but do tend to unthrifti- 
ness, An infected herd, if well managed 
and well fed, will usually overcome the 
trouble. 


CAUSE OF CHRONIC BLOAT 
\ Wapello county, Towa, reader writes: 
IT have a cow that bloats about three 
times each week, regardless of what kind 
of feed she eats. What is the cause? 
Can you s1 a treatment?” 

One common cause of chror bloating 
is tuberculosis, with enlargement of the 
glands around the gullet, producing pres- 
sure and preventing gases from escaping, 
If vour cow has not been tuberculin test- 
ed, we advise you to have this done. 





UDDER LOTION 

An Illinois re: 
“What is the 
use for a cake or 
der—either to use 
another and causes one 
udder is swollen 


ader writes: 

best lotion or ointment to 
bruise on a cow's ud- 
when one cow butts 
quarter to swell, 
or when the after calv- 
ing?” 

ointment, which your vet- 
druggist can furnish you, is 
purpose you mention. 


Belladonna 
erinarian or 
very good for the 


CHANGING COWS’ UDDERS 
A Plymouth county, Iowa, subscriber 
several cows that give more 
milk from the hind teats than they do 
from the front. How can one straighten 
out such a condition, so that the cows 
will give the same amount from all the 
teats?" 

It is impossible to cause an animal that 
gives more milk from one quarter than 
another, to give the same quantity from 
all quarters, 


“We have 











EMPLOYMENT WANTED 


WANTED: PLACES 
ON FARMS 


for Animal Husbandry students. Jobs which 
experience with commercial or pure-bred livestock 
and on the show circuit preferred. Available June 
10th to September 20th. Address 

ANIMAL HUSBANDRY DEPARTMENT 
IOWA STATE COLLEGE AMES, IOWA 


HEREFORDS 
Domino Herefords 


A few yearling and two-year-old bul 
for sale. Domino-Beau = Brumm: 
breeding. — bred heifers and 
young cows with calves by side 

FRED CHANDL ER, Chariton, Towa 


CHOICE YOUNG BULLS 


FOR SALE sired by Rex Michief 4th by Rex M 
chief and from dams that are granddaughters of 

Bright Stanway. Accredited herd. Never a reactor 

in our 31 years breeding mosetoom, 

F. W. RANGE & SON fILFORD, IOWA 


20—Polled Hereford Bulls—20 
WE ARE OFFERING 20 good Polled Hereford bulls 

for sale, ranging in age from nine months 
two years, sired by a son of Echo Mischief and 
Breadwell Fairfax. Write or come and see them 
PURCELL BROS. DENISON, IOWA 


CHOICE HEREFORD BULLS. 
WE ARS OFFERING some outstanding bull calves 
sired by Lipton Hartland, our Iowa State Fair 
first prize winner. hy: also have some outstanding 
herd bull Lp ey Py A... —anate Brae 166th. Writs 


or come and see 
BRAZIE & ‘MADSEN HARLAN, 
































IOWA 





SHEEP 
AMERICAN OXFORD DOWN 


RECORD ASSOCIATION, 
Blanks, booklet or other information Tegarding the 
Oxford sheep write 








Sec. J. C. Williamson, Xenia, Ohio. 
Gavin McKerrow, Pres.,| Pewaukee, Wis. 
RECORDED a Se of the very highest 


type and re breeding; 100 yearling and two 
year-old rams; 150 yearling and two-year-old ewes 
Sired by finest imported and American-bred rams 
Send for photographs. For sale in lots to suit pur- 
chaser. E. Seamans, R. 2, Salem (Henry 
County), lowa. 





CHESTER WHITES 


Good Chester White Fall Boars 
and a Few Gilts 


fall boars, good ones, sired by Rainbow 
Also a few gilts. 
Kingsley, I 





For sale, 
Again, and Iowa Pride 
ye A Riemenschneider & Sons, 


Chester White Fall Boars 


I am now offering for sale ten head of good 
husky fall boars, heavy boned, heavy bodied fe 
’riced to sell. Write me at 


Must move them 
ROBERT OAMEK HONEY CREEK 








IOWA 





DUROC JERSEYS 


~ DUROC FALL BO: ARS 


I AM Niet oar A , the tops of my fall | 
gp ge sale. (s at farm 81% miles 1 








Alta or write for _ ption, breeding and 
Prices reasonable I ship on approval 
‘ K. NELSON ALTA, IOWA 
DUROC FALL BOARS 
Rich in the blood of FIREFLAME and INDEX 
breeding. One outstanding show litter, ger ; 


prospects for this fall, all immune, priced 
able. Shipped = approval, 
SIGOURNEY, IOWA 


ARTIB PENCE 











The needles puncture | 
the skin outlining | 
the letters and num: | 
bers on the wing. web | 
of the chicken after 
which a special sten- 
cil ink is rubbed in- 
to the wing tissues | 
leaving a permanent 
mark that cannot be 
removed. 











wetee 208 thee See 


Wallaces’ Farmer Registered 
POULTRY MARKER 


ILL mark your birds with an !n- 

W aivianai number, This will enabl: 
you to identify your chickens ar 
protect you against theft. If you has 

It is dif- 


no marker send for one today. 
ficult for a thief to sell marked poultry 
Price, with ink for 100 birds, $2.00 
With ink for 250 birds, $2.50. 
Send all orders to 


SERVICE BUREAU DEPARTMENT 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND 
IOWA HOMESTEAD 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


27 ANE oe RS AAA FE 
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